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Now Ready—New Second Edition 
of this popular economics text— 





7 HE new Second Edition of Economics for Our Times ECONOMIC S 
brings the content entirely up to date and makes the book 

more teachable than ever. Current developments in economic 

life are fully treated. Illustrations, statistical charts, and bib- for 

liographies have been revised to make them timely. Improved 


clearness and readability are provided, wherever possible. The O [ R TIME S 


well-liked basic organization and other features of the book 


so popular with teachers and students are completely retained By Augustus H. Smith 


—clear, understandable language; interesting presentation; Formerly Chairman 


application of principles to everyday problems; emphasis on Department of Social Studies 
the consumer’s viewpoint; and motivation that makes eco- High School of Commerce 
nomics lively and interesting to high school students. Springfield, Massachusetts 
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pressure groups; International relations of Scandinavia; Seminar in public law. 


Sociology and Anthropology: Man and culture: An introduction to anthropology; The individual and his culture; Readin 
and research in anthropology; Social disorganization; Introductory social statistics; Public opinion; General aspects o 
social relations; Racial and minority groups in the United States; The use of scientific methods in the identification of 
the criminal; Social institutions; Social trends in Scandinavia; Rural social trends; The development of rural sociology; 
Personality and the social structure; Seminar: Advanced social psychology; Reading and research in sociology. 


Educational Methods: The teaching of history and other social studies; Social studies in the elementary school; Classroom 
use of the radio; Visual instruction; Advanced course in the teaching of social studies; Studies in curriculum and 
instruction in geography. 
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Editor's Page 








A PAGE FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


HE annual report of the United States 

Commissioner of Education for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1949, has just been 
published. This 102-page bulletin contains a 
summary of major developments in education 
during the past year. It is important reading for 
every teacher who wishes to be informed about 
the larger issues in his profession. 

As is customary, the report opens with the 
“Commissioner’s Review and Recommendations.” 
In this, his first accounting of the stewardship he 
assumed last year, Commissioner Earl J. McGrath 
has rendered a substantial service to the teaching 
profession at all levels. Briefly, clearly, he calls 
attention to the urgent need for action in solving 
those problems that loom so large on the current 
educational horizon—the alarming shortage of 
teachers, particularly in the elementary schools; 
the low salaries and the restrictive laws and prac- 
tices that drive many potential teachers from the 
profession; the rapidly growing school enroll- 
ments and the pressing need for new buildings 
(25,000 new classrooms each year for the next 
ten years as an irreducible minimum, and an 
estimated annual expenditure for the next ten 
years of at least a billion dollars for repairs and 
new construction); and the need for an increased 
amount of basic research in the field of educa- 
tion. 

COMMUNISM AND THE SCHOOLS 

N a section entitled “Communism and the 

Schools,” the Commissioner endorses in 
unequivocable terms the Educational Policies 
Commission’s recommendation that “members 
of the Communist Party of the United States 
should not be employed as teachers.”? After 
pointing out that “the teacher even in the lower 
grades is expected to cultivate those habits of 
mind and of attitude which predispose the grow- 
ing citizen to pursue the truth,” Dr. McGrath 
states his case against the employment of Com- 





*Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 1949. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949. 30 
cents. 

* Educational Policies Commission. American Education 
and International Tensions. Washington: The National 
Education Association, 1949. 
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munist teachers: “Children are not sent to school 
to be indoctrinated with a closed system of phi- 
losophy or the political views of the teacher. To 
the extent that education becomes dogmatic in- 
doctrination it ceases to be education.” 

“The Communist embraces and teaches dogma. 
He is, by his Party membership and sympathy, 
committed to a closed system of thought. He has 
given his allegiance to a predetermined set of 
principles which are not to be evaluated in the 
light of evidence or examined on the basis of re- 
sults. He is not free to serve the truth as the evi- 
dence may uncover that truth. He has therefore 
surrendered his right to teach in a nation of free 
people. In this, the Communist is not alone, of 
course; but the fact that there are those others 
whose commitments prevent them in some meas- 
ure from pursuing the truth does not justify the 
retention of Communists. Instead, it raises a 
much more difficult question: How can American 
education guard itself against domination by any 
and all forms of dogmatic intolerance, and at the 
same time gafeguard the traditional rights of 
academic freedom and freedom of speech? This 
much appears clear: While our constitutional 
guarantees rightly defend the privilege of every 
man to speak his mind out freely, regardless of 
the truth or error of his utterance, trusting to 
the sifting processes of free debate and the in- 
tegrity of an educated people, there is no justi- 
fication, either in principle or in practice, for 
knowingly employing as teachers of our youth 
those whose commitments are contrary to the 
foundation principles of freedom itself.” 

This statement is expressed in words that leave 
no room for doubt as to the Commissioner’s 
views. Nor can the thoughtful reader avoid fac- 
ing up to one of the crucial questions of our 
times; namely, how can education protect itself 
against those who would destroy it and at the 
same time safeguard the vital principle of free 
speech? Dr. McGrath has not pretended to have 
the answer to this question, but he has made a 
real contribution to the cause of free education by 
emphasizing this question and by firmly present- 
ing some of “the real dangers” that confront the 
people of the United States as they struggle to 
answer it. We here reprint in full the Commis- 
sioner’s statement: 
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Tue REAL DANGERS 


«(~ OMMUNIST influence, if it began to find 

expression in our schools and colleges, 
would be inimical to the development of the 
minds and characters of American youth on 
whom the future depends. But in our efforts to 
avoid one danger, we must not embrace another. 
The present period of hysterical concern must 
not betray us into adopting measures of censor- 
ship and control which are the essence of the 
police state. Some persons have the unfortunate 
tendency to label as communistic every idea 
which they happen to dislike. This form of 
intimidation through vilification is just as objec- 
tionable and just as stultifying as the closed- 
mindedness of the Communist. Under no cir- 
cumstances must we permit the constructive ef- 
fort to keep the schools free of Communist domi- 
nation to lead, by almost imperceptible steps, to 
the establishing of thought-control and the limi- 
tation of academic freedom in our schools and 
colleges. 

“There are many citizens, many of whom vigor- 
ously deplore communism, who have that rela- 
tively rare and highly desirable quality of critical 
loyalty which enables them to support the nation 
and social institutions which at the same time 
they are working to improve. To create a more 
perfect union . . . to promote the general welfare 
. .. to secure the blessings of liberty . . . are funda- 
mental American objectives. No person of sober 
thought could suggest that these ideals have as 
yet been fully realized. The teacher who is free 
to aid students in analyzing both the strengths 
and the weakness of American life is in a posi- 
tion to train the kind of leadership which will 
make tomorrow better than today. Any attempted 
intimidation of the teacher, any effort to break 
the independent spirit or quiet the inquiring 
mind, is more than a violation of academic 
freedom: it is a betrayal of American youth, and 
therefore of America’s future. It is one thing for 
a teacher to disqualify himself by giving alle- 
giance to a closed system of dogma; it is quite an- 
other thing for the American public to give way 
to a form of mass hysteria and surrender its own 
free institutions to the emboldened forces of re- 
action. Unless the schools are kept free, educa- 
tion can become the tool of a controlling class, 


as it was in the fascist countries of Europe under 
Hitler and Mussolini. When the dissident opin- 
ion of minority groups or individuals is killed 
or suppressed, the pursuit of truth is stopped and 
the minds of children are perverted. 

“As we fight communism let us beware lest we 
create our own kind of police state. If, in our 
efforts to defeat totalitarianism, we become totali- 
tarian, we have lost the battle. Consider some of 
the features of totalitarianism which are most 
repugnant to democratic values: the suppression 
or liquidation of dissident groups; imprison- 
ment for political opinions; spying and inform- 
ing on private citizens; censorship of newspapers, 
radio, books, education; abrogation of the rights 
of free speech and free assembly; arbitrary ad- 
herence, either voluntary or involuntary, to a 
dogmatic party line. In the name of democratic 
liberty, with its necessary responsibility, Ameri- 
can educators and the American public must 
avoid these evils. The nonconformist teacher 
must not be attacked and his character be- 
smirched merely because he differs from others. 
Teachers rightly repudiating the Communist 
Party line must not be subjected to the line of 
some other party or of a pressure group or class 
or race. A free society must be made up of free 
men. There is no other way. 

“And since there is no short cut to democracy 
and freedom, but only a continuing, never-relent- 
ing struggle for the truth that makes us free, 
the teaching profession must be alert to every in- 
fringement of the traditional rights of teachers 
under a democratic form of government. Defeat- 
ism born of fear, conformity which masks frus- 
tration, and allegiance blindly and uncritically 
given to whatever ideal or objective have no 
place in American education. Cool examination 
by dispassionate judgment marks these degrada- 
tions of the human spirit as the basic enemies of 
democratic life. The teaching profession has a 
great responsibility to practice and to perpetu- 
ate the best traditions of the American heritage 
of freedom. This is an obligation not easily or 
pleasantly discharged, but it is one which will 
bring rich rewards in the thanks of our people 
when a calmer day makes detached judgment 
possible.” 





“. . . if there is any principle of the Constitution that more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other it is the principle of free thought—not free thought for those who agree 
with us but freedom for the thought that we hate” (Oliver Wendell Holmes. Quoted by 


Lloyd Morris in Postscript to Yesterday, p. 355). 





Far Eastern History: 
Recent Interpretations 


John De Francis 








F THE major regions of the world, the 

Far East has a history which is oldest in 

point of continuity but youngest in 
point of interest among Western social scientists. 
More people live in it, but fewer scholars work 
on it, than any other major area. As a result 
Western ignorance of its past is rivaled only by 
Western ignorance of its present. 

This unhappy state of affairs is at least in part 
attributable to the failure of the American edu- 
cational system to devote to Far Eastern history 
the time and emphasis which it deserves. At the 
secondary school level, our textbooks on world 
history devote only 7 percent of their space to 
Asia, our textbooks on American history only 3.2 
percent to Asian relations, and our modern-prob- 
lems books a mere 1.3 percent to the problems 
of the well over 50 percent of mankind that lives 
in Asia.? At the college and university level the 
situation is not much better. Here the prevailing 
usage, where the Far East is dealt with at all, is 
to dispose of the area with a single one-semester 
or one-year course, offered generally by an in- 
structor who is expected to pay for his keep 
by giving in addition required courses in Ameri- 
can history and general European history. Only 
a dozen or so institutions in the country have 
considered Asia sufficiently important to take on 
specialists who can devote all their energies to 
teaching and research in this increasingly im- 
portant area of the world’s history. 








For this analysis of recent developments and sig- 
nificant literature in the field of Far Eastern History, 
we are indebted to Dr. De Francis, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Walter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations at The Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore. Reprints of this article may be secured 
for ten cents each. Write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 








PROBLEMS FOR STUDENTS OF THE FAR EAST 


ITHOUT such specialization the produc- 
W tion of scholarly studies on the Far East 
is seriously impeded. The basic reason for this is 
the existence of difficulties which are either total- 
ly absent or present to a much lesser degree in 
other areas of study. A case in point is the lan- 
guage problem. For original research in the his- 
tory of China or Japan a reading knowledge of 
Chinese or Japanese is virtually essential. But 
these languages are difficult to acquire, necessitat- 
ing at the very least one additional year in the 
preparation of a Ph.D. candidate. They are also 
time-consuming to use, for the inherent difficulty 
of the language is increased by the almost total 
absence of such elementary aids as indices and 
readily accessible reference works. 
The Chinese and Japanese languages have had 
a retarding influence on Western social scientists 
in another direction also. In China, and to a 
lesser extent in Japan, the materials available in 
the native languages have been heavily weighted 
in the direction of the humanities. It is only in 
very modern times, first in Japan and later in 
China, that history, economics, political science, 
and like subjects have been treated along lines 
familiar to Western scholars. Reflecting this de- 
velopment, the first phase of Western interest in 
Asia has emphasized the humanities and has only 
recently begun to pass into a phase of emphasis 
on the social sciences.? 


* Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks (prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on Asiatic Studies, 
American Council on Education, and the American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1946). p. 38, 

7, 80. 

* The backwardness of social science studies is well il- 
lustrated by the case of a book published under the com- 
prehensive title of China (edited by H. F. MacNair. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1946). Of the 
thirty-four essays in this work, less than half a dozen con- 
cern the social sciences, and these are in general vastly 
inferior to the humanistic studies. (See the review of this 
work by John K. Fairbank, in Far Eastern Survey, Febru- 


ary 26, 1947. p. 47-48.) 
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The factors mentioned above—low interest in 
the Far East, insufficient specialization in the 
area, inordinate difficulties of language, and ini- 
tial emphasis on humanistic studies—add up to a 
series of serious obstacles to the production of 
social science studies on the Far East. Neither 
quantitatively nor qualitatively is the output of 
such materials comparable to what is being pro- 
duced for other areas of the world. One would 
be hard put to find as many as ten or a dozen 
significant recent interpretations of Far Eastern 
history, if by “recent” one means the past few 
years. If it is permitted, however, to adopt a 
somewhat oriental time-sense in defining the 
word, a survey of the literature for the past two 
decades will make it possible to list many of the 
most significant publications in the field of Far 
Eastern history. 


DIFFERING INTERPRETATIONS 


A THE outset it is well to point out that 
there is some debate as to whether Far East- 
ern history possesses a distinct pattern of histori- 
cal development or follows lines familiar in the 
West. Arnold Toynbee, who considers that the 
intelligible unit of historical study is neither a 
nation state nor mankind as a whole, but a 
grouping of humanity into a society or civiliza- 
tion, presents the thesis of an early Sinic Civiliza- 
tion growing into a distinct Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion according to laws which are universally valid 
for all societies.* These ideas have not found 
wide acceptance among students of the Far East. 

Considerably more influence has been exerted 
by the views of a German scholar, Karl A. Witt- 
fogel, who contends that China (but not Japan) 
replaced feudalism two thousand years ago with 
a type of society which he calls “Oriental So- 
ciety” and contrasts with Western historical de- 
velopment on the basis of a distinct irrigation 
agriculture, bureaucratic state structure, and 
other features. This theory of Oriental Society, 
which Wittfogel presented originally as a Marx- 
ist interpretation of history, was debated at some 
length in China and the Soviet Union in the 
early thirties, when it was displaced in official 
favor by the thesis that Chinese society follows a 
universal pattern of development from primitive 
communism to slave society to feudalism to capi- 
talism to socialism and finally to communism. 
The material dealing with the theory of Oriental 
Society is not readily accessible, as Wittfogel’s 


* Toynbee, Arnold J. A Study of History. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 


main work is in German and most of the dis- 
cussion is in Russian and Chinese.* 


OUTSTANDING SURVEYS 


LTHOUGH the theories of Sinic Civilization 
and Oriental Society have interested some 
historians of the Far East, most of the writing 
on the area as a whole has not emphasized analy- 
sis or interpretation. Perhaps the most penetrat- 
ing general survey is still G. Nye Steiger’s History 
of the Far East.5 This work deals with India and 
Southeast Asia as well as China and Japan and 
covers the period from the earliest times to the 
present. It is therefore more comprehensive both 
geographically and chronologically than are most 
similar works, and at the same time it makes a 
greater effort than most to explain as well as to 
to narrate historical developments. It is widely 
used as a textbook at the college level. 

Likewise deservedly popular as a college text 
is Harold M. Vinacke’s A History of the Far East 
in Modern Times.® As its title suggests, this work 
is more limited chronologically than that by 
Steiger, as it deals with the Far East only since 
the beginning of contacts with the West. It is 
also more limited geographically, for the fluid 
term “Far East” is applied by Vinacke only to 
China, Korea, and Japan. The more limited 
scope enables the author to go further into a dis- 
cussion of the modern period than was true in 
the case of Steiger’s work. The book is particu- 
larly useful for the history of the Far East from 
an international relations point of view. 

Before passing on to a discussion of works 
dealing more specifically with the history of 
China and Japan, it may be well at this point 
to draw the reader’s attention to The Far Eastern 
Quarterly, an organ of the Far Eastern Associa- 
tion, which is itself the leading organization of 
scholars working on the Far East. In each of its 
issues, the Quarterly publishes a comprehensive 
bibliography of books and articles on the Far 
East: general and Pacific area, China, Siberia 
and Central Asia, Korea, Japan, and Southeast 
Asia. The bibliography is exceedingly useful for 


*Wittfogel, Karl August. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
China; Versuch der wissenschaftlichen Analyse einer gros- 
sen asiatischen Agrargesellschaft. Leipzig: C. L. Hirsch- 
feld, 1931. For the Russian and Chinese literature see the 
short bibliography in Chi Ch’ao-ting, Key Economic Areas 
in Chinese History. London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1936. p. 162-63. 

s Second edition. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1944. 

*Fourth edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1941. 
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anyone desiring to follow the current output of 
materials on any aspect of the Far East. 


CHINA 


HE volume of publication on China, quite 

naturally, exceeds that for any other area 
of the Far East. Even so the output of historical 
studies is small when considered in relation to 
the long history of China and the enormous 
amount of Chinese historical materials which 
need to be worked over by modern scholars. Up 
until well into the eighteenth century, the to- 
tal volume of publication in China exceeded that 
of the whole rest of the world combined. The 
Chinese, always a_ historically-minded people, 
have kept detailed historical records for more 
than two thousand years. During this period 
Chinese historians have developed an indigenous 
school of historical writing which has long 
evoked the admiration of Western scholars. A 
book well worth looking into by those interested 
in this subject is Charles S. Gardner’s Chinese 
Traditional Historiography." 

A novel approach to Chinese history is pre- 
sented in John King Fairbank’s The United 
States and China.* Concerned with the wide- 
spread confusion and division in the United 
States with -respect to China policy, Professor 
Fairbank conceived the idea of writing a book 
which would provide the average intelligent 
reader with an analysis of those factors in Chinese 
history which affect the China of today and 
should be taken into account in deciding policy 
toward China. His analysis therefore emphasizes 
such subjects as the nature of Chinese society, the 
Confucian pattern, the authoritarian tradition, 
and the revolutionary process, all of which is use- 
ful background for anyone desiring a firmer basis 
for his ideas about China. 

Indeed to understand the China of today one 
could well start with a study of the very origins 
of Chinese society. On this subject there is avail- 
able a work that is as readable as it is sound in 
scholarship, namely Herrlee G. Creel’s The Birth 
of China.® Relying mainly on archaeological dis- 
coveries of the early thirties, on deciphered in- 
scriptions of the second millennium B.C., and on 
early texts and traditions of Chinese history, 
Professor Creel squeezes the most out of his ma- 
terial to present a fascinating reconstruction of 
the origins and early development of a society 





‘Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
*Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
*London: Jonathan Cape, 1936. 


which has continued without interruption if not 
without change for almost four thousand years. 

The process of Chinese historical development 
during much of this period is illuminated by Chi 
Ch’ao-ting’s Key Economic Areas in Chinese 
History.’ Defining the Key Economic Area as an 
area “where agricultural productivity and facili- 
ties of transport would make possible the supply 
of grain tribute so predominately superior to 
that of other areas that any group which con- 
trolled this area had the key to the conquest and 
unity of all China,” Chi contends that the de- 
velopment of public works for water-control in 
a particular region turned that region into a 
superior economic base for the subjugation and 
domination of other areas. He also maintains 
that the shifting of the Key Economic Area was 
correlated with the shifting of the political cen- 
ter of gravity. Thus the historical ebb and flow 
of political power in China is interpreted in 
terms of extent and distribution of water-control 
activities. 


Non-CHINESE PEOPLES IN CHINA 


NOTHER important attempt at the inter- 
pretation of Chinese history is Inner Asian 
Frontiers of China, by Owen Lattimore. After 
dealing with the early differentiation of man into 
sedentary Chinese agriculturalists and nomadic 
“barbarian” pastoralists, Lattimore analyzes the 
various types of non-Chinese cultures on the 
fringe of China and discusses at length the inter- 
action of the agricultural and pastoral societies. 
He deals in particular with the question of how 
it is that the huge and populous territory of 
China was periodically conquered by numerically 
smaller peoples to the north. The importance of 
this problem is evident when it is remembered 
that for some two-thirds of the past millennium 
China has been ruled in whole or in part by 
alien dynasties. In answer Lattimore argues that 
there is a recognizable periodicity in the fluctua- 
tions of steppe history, as there is also a pro- 
nounced cyclical alteration in the history of 
China, and that these two kinds of ebb and flow 
interacted on each other in a significant manner, 
so much so that one can even speak of historical 
“laws” in this connection. 
The study of non-Chinese peoples in Chinese 
history is pushed forward a step in History of 
Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125),* by Karl A. 





* London: George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 

™ New York: American Geographical Society, 1940. 

* Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 
1949. 
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Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng. The people dealt 
with in this work are the Kitan, who were so 
important in Chinese history at the time that 
they gave to the world the name Cathay for 
China itself. Much of the work consists of trans- 
lations of excerpts from the official dynastic his- 
tory of the Liao period, the material being ar- 
ranged under headings like “Pastoralism and 
Agriculture,” “Social Organization,” “The Finan- 
cial System,” “Rebellions,” and “Governmental 
Organization.” In addition there is an analytical 
introduction for each of the sections. The work 
is unique in its attempt to extract from an off- 
cial dynastic history, always a primary source of 
information for the dynasty in question, all the 
pertinent material which can be used in inter- 
preting the events and institutions of the period. 
A reading of the work will provide a keener in- 
sight into the workings of the first great dynasty 
of conquest in China. A glance through it will 
at the least reveal something of the contents of 
Chinese historical writing and what can be done 
with it by modern scholarship. 

From the point of view of the Chinese the 
white man is only the last in a long series of for- 
eign “barbarians” who have come in contact with 
China. Aspects of Russian, British, and Ameri- 
can contacts are analyzed in three recent works. 
In Chinese-Russian Relations,* Michel N. Pav- 
lovsky deals with the nature of Russo-Sino-Mon- 
gol relations by advancing the idea that Russian 
and Chinese interest in Outer Mongolia since 
the seventeenth century has been based largely 
on considerations of security and defense. In Old 
China Hands and the Foreign Office,* Nathan 
A. Pelcovits attempts to debunk the widely held 
view that British policy toward China in the 
nineteenth century was determined by the in- 
fluence of the British business community in 
China on the foreign office in London. In Ameri- 
can Policy and the Chinese Revolution 1925- 
1928,° Dorothy Borg presents the thesis that 
the United States attitude toward the Nationalist 
Revolution was not a simple one of general hos- 
tility, as it is frequently asserted, but that Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg, confronted by demands 
for a tough policy toward China, maintained a 
sympathetic attitude toward Chinese nationalist 
aspirations despite the strong Communist influ- 
ence existing there at that time. 


* New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
* New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 
* New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
UCH has been published on the Chinese 
revolution, but the full story of this world- 
shaking event has yet to be written. Two books 
may be singled out as illuminating important as- 
pects of the revolution. In Land and Labor in 
China,” R. H. Tawney, a leading scholar of 
Western medieval economic history, as long ago 
as 1932 sounded a warning that the agrarian 
crisis had become so acute and explosive as to 
threaten the existing order in China. The fate 
of the Chinese Kuomintang owing to its failure 
to heed such warnings is a melancholy testi- 
monial to the accuracy of Professor Tawney’s 
analysis of the course of contemporary Chinese 
economic history. 

The other work on the Chinese revolution, 
one which has the advantage of bringing the 
story almost down to today, is the recently pub- 
lished China Shakes the World*' by Jack Belden. 
Written in a highly readable style by a well- 
known correspondent who traveled widely among 
the ordinary people, the book seeks to explain 
recent Chinese history largely in terms of changes 
in the psychological attitudes of people who re- 
fused to put up any longer with the Chinese 
heritage of misgovernment, grinding poverty, 
and countless forms of oppression. 


JAPAN 


OVING on next to books on Japanese his- 

tory, we find ourselves much better off 
than in the case of Chinese history. There is 
nothing on China remotely comparable to Sir 
George Sansom’s Japan, A Short Cultural His- 
tory,* which is fortunately neither short nor 
merely cultural, but a penetrating analysis of al- 
most every aspect of Japanese history from the 
earliest times down to the second half of the last 
century. Political history is analyzed in terms of 
broad stages of development and yet with atten- 
tion to outstanding individuals. Economic his- 
tory receives a surprising amount of considera- 
tion for a “short cultural history” and is pre- 
sented with such discernment as to throw light 

(Continued on page 176) 

% New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1932. It should 
be noted that Tawney’s pessimism on the ability of 
Chinese agriculture to provide for China’s immense popu- 
lation is not shared by many Chinese. On this see the 
important article by Chang Chih-yi, “China’s Population 
Problem: A Chinese View,” in the December 1949 issue 
of Pacific Affairs. 

*™ New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

*New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1943. Revised 
edition. 
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Silas Deane: America’s 


First Diplomat 





Joe A. Apple 





story of The Man Without a Country was 

entirely unaware that the first man “with- 
out a country” was not Philip Nolan but a certain 
Silas Deane, “America’s first diplomat,” who 
lived several years before there was an “Army of 
the West.” 

By 1776, the Continental Congress of the thir- 
teen colonies recognized the need and impor- 
tance of establishing foreign connections in fur- 
thering the cause of the rebelling colonies. A 
committee of Foreign Correspondence, including 
Benjamin Franklin and John Jay, who were 
much interested in foreign connections, had been 
appointed November 29, 1775. As a result, early 
in 1776, Congress determined that the colonies 
should have agents in foreign countries. John 
Adams strongly advised this course, although cau- 
tious Ben Franklin was against going abroad 
“suitoring for alliances until such applications 
from others should have been received at home.” 

As a matter of fact, Vergennes, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, had earlier sent Bon- 
vouloir, a soldier of distinction, to America to 
learn the true attitude of the colonists and to as- 
sure them that France’s real interest in independ- 
ence was the establishment of commercial rela- 
tions. In March 1776, Bonvouloir made his first 
report. This report influenced Vergennes to de- 
cide that the time had come to give at least secret 
aid to the colonies in America. He thus proposed 
to give aid in munitions and money, but for the 
moment not to enter any compact with them. 

On March g, 1776, one Silas Deane was ap- 


Pere E. E. Hale, when he wrote the 








“The tragic story of Silas Deane, an early Ameri- 
can patriot, not only makes interesting reading, but 
it should make Americans ponder the uncertain re- 
wards too often dealt out to public benefactors in the 
United States,” the author writes. “Such stories may 
provide one medium for promoting a ‘healthy’ Ameri- 
canism.” Dr. Apple is an associate professor of edu- 
cation at San Diego State College in California. 








pointed by the Continental Congress as an Amer- 
ican Commissioner to the Court of France to 
promete more favorable relations. 


SUCCESS 


MERICA’S first diplomat was born in Groton, 
Connecticut, in 1737 and was graduated 
from Yale in 1758. He was a member of the first 
and second Continental Congresses, a man of 
striking appearance, good manners, and accus- 
tomed to a liberal style of living. His letter of in- 
structions, prepared by the Committee on Secret 
Correspondence, March 3, 1776, is an interest- 
ing document. It sets forth the character Deane 
is to assume: that of a merchant engaged in West 
Indian trade, who is more or less on a pleasure 
trip. It furnishes him the names of America’s 
friends with whom he is to get in touch, de- 
scribes the military supplies most needed, in- 
structs him how he is to act toward Vergennes, 
and even tells him how he can acquire Parisian 
French. 

Deane arrived in Paris in June, having 
travelled under the assumed name of Timothy 
Jones; but it was not until August 18 that he 
was granted an interview with Vergennes. The 
French minister was very inquisitive, asking if 
the colonies could subsist without their fisheries 
and with their commerce interrupted. Deane re- 
plied that the colonies could, but that such 
American commerce would be very important 
to France. Vergennes also wished to know if the 
colonies would “differ among themselves” if they 
obtained independence. 

When approached about supplies, Vergennes 
said that the King could not openly encourage 
the shipping of warlike stores, but that no ob- 
struction to shipments would be given by the 
government. Meanwhile, the King of France him- 
self had already agreed to help the colonies se- 
cretly two months before Deane arrived and had 
actually advanced, on June 10, 1776, 1,000,000 
livres to a certain merchant named Beaumarchais 
to be used in purchasing supplies for America. 
On August 11, the King had even tried to per- 
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suade the Spaniards to advance a like sum of 
money. 

Deane was quickly put in touch with Beau- 
marchais and relief for the Colonies in the way 
of war materials was greatly accelerated. Baron 
de Beaumarchais was an extraordinary French 
adventurer who had interested himself in the 
American cause. He was a watchmaker, an inven- 
tor, the writer of the dramatic masterpiece, The 
Barber of Seville, and politician who early had 
become a favorite of the young King. To facili- 
tate his secret aid, Beaumarchais had established 
a mercantile house, fictitiously named “Roderique 
Hortalez et Cie,” to which the French Court ad- 
vanced money and from which Deane bought 
military supplies to be paid for in colonial to- 
bacco. Deane says of Beaumarchais that “I would 
never have completed what I have, but for the 
generous, the indefatigable and spirited exer- 
tions of Monsieur Beaumarchais, to whom the 
United States are on every account greatly in- 
debted, more so than to any other person on this 
side of the water.” 

Beaumarchais’ plan would have worked well, 
in fact did work well, until Deane confided in a 
Dr. Bancroft, who, although a professed friend 
of America, proved later to be a secret ally of 
Great Britain. Writing to the Committee of Se- 
cret Correspondence, August 18, 1776, Deane 
says that “this gentleman is capable of giving as 
good, if not the best intelligence of any man in 
Great Britain.” Bancroft, however, quickly in- 
formed the British government of Deane’s activi- 
ties. The British immediately protested to 
the French Government; the French Court with- 
drew its support and Hortalez and Company was 
soon on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Although Deane was primarily a_ business 
agent, he sometimes was drawn into undertak- 
ings entirely beyond his instructions. He prom- 
ised commissions to many French officers whom 
Congress could not employ. He also devised 
blank commissions for privateers giving them the 
privilege of preying on British commerce. In 
December 1776, he wrote that all of the nations 
except Russia and Portugal were favorable, and 
that America should approach Prussia and also 
Holland if a loan was wanted, for “Holland is at 
present the center of money and credit in Eu- 
rope.” He persuaded many private individuals to 
offer loans, but conditions in America were such 
that Deane had not the power to complete these. 
He shrewdly advised westward settlement and 
sale of public lands as an alternative for defray- 
ing the expenses of war. 


EANE’S success in obtaining secret aid in 
France soon led Congress to decide to pro- 
pose treaties to foreign powers. Dickinson, Frank- 
lin, Adams, Harrison, and Morris were placed on 
a committee for drafting a proposed treaty. The 
draft treaty of thirty articles, chiefly the work 
of John Adams, was approved by Congress Tues- 
day, September 17, 1776; and Franklin, Deane, 
and Jefferson were selected to represent the 
United States officially at the French Court. How- 
ever, Jefferson was forced to refuse the appoint- 
ment because of his wife’s health, and Arthur Lee 
was appointed to take his place. 

The three commissioners met in Paris in De- 
cember. In the meantime, Deane had done his 
best to obtain further intercourse with the 
French Court officially and to cultivate its favor. 
Once he wrote, “the queen, who is fond of pa- 
rade and I believe wishes for war, is our friend. 
She loves riding on horse back. Could you send 
me a fine Narragansett horse or two? The money 
will be well laid out.” ° 

Beaumarchais had apparently anticipated the 
new colonial policy for he said to Vergennes 
in September 1776 that “one agent for the 
colonies has already arrived, and two more are 
coming. Soon you will have to say yes or no and 
I would go hang myself immediately if it were 
the latter.” Deane, in preparing the way for the 
commissioners, on November 23, 1776, presented 
to Vergennes a proposed treaty between the 
United States, France, and Spain guaranteeing 
American independence, freedom of the fisheries 
to the three, French and Spanish possessions, and 
no peace unless all three agreed. 


RECALL AND DISGRACE 


HE arrival of Franklin and Lee marked the 
"Tex of Deane’s individual dealings with the 
French government. However, he remained in 
France until April 1778 as one of the commis- 
sioners, helping in the work he had started and 
signing with Franklin and Lee the treaty of 1776 
with France. He was recalled by a resolution of 
Congress on November 21, 1777, after Congress 
had received certain insinuating letters from Lee 
and Ralph Izard, another of America’s new 
agents abroad. In one of the letters Lee wrote, 
“Millions have been expended and almost every- 
thing remains to be paid for. Bargains have been 
made of the most extravagant kind.” 

Deane received his recall March 4, 1778, left 
Paris almost immediately, and arrived home four 
months later on board Count d’Estaing’s naval 

(Continued on page 160) 
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New Venture in Civics 





Stella Kern 











OW may I become a loyal, intelligent, 

participating citizen in a democracy? 

How can adequate housing be provided 

for all the people? How can we achieve better 

understanding and cooperation among diverse 

groups? Which government philosophy and form 

can best provide a solution for the basic problems 

of mankind? How can we join forces in the world 
to guarantee peace and security? 

These are some of the provocative problems 
around which resource units have been de- 
veloped this past year for the Chicago Public 
High Schools. A committee composed of ad- 
ministrators and teachers, an advisory citizens’ 
council of leaders representing many different 
organizations and points of view, university con- 
sultants, and a group of senior students joined 
forces to build this revised and revitalized cur- 
riculum. 

In formulating a basic philosophy for these 
units, the committee was guided by four major 
principles suggested by Dr. Ralph Tyler, chair- 
man of the Department of Social Sciences of the 
University of Chicago: 


1. In determining your objectives, recognize the fact 
that fundamentally education means changing the way 
human beings behave, the way students think, feel, and 
act, and that the ultimate success of any educational enter- 
prise must be judged in terms of individual growth in 
good living. 

2. Select dynamic learning objectives in response to 
real needs. What kind of operations can be carried on in 
the schools that will help to attain the chosen objectives? 
What valuable and varied learning materials are available? 
How can youngsters apply the principles studied in the 
classroom to their personal life and the social and civic 
activities of their communities? How does the problem ap- 
proach stimulate critical thinking and weighing of values 
rather than the acquisition of information? 

3. Organize these learning experiences, Relate activities 
that are going on day after day so that over a period of 
time students gain not only basic concepts, but skills of 








In this brief report a member of the National 
Council’s Civic Education Committee describes a co- 
operative project in curriculum construction carried 
on in the Chicago Public Schools. Miss Kern, who 
teaches in the Chicago Public Schools, is president of 
the Chicago Council for the Social Studies. 








reading, of analysis, and of interpretation, as well as values 
upon which our common group life is built. 

4. Evaluate students’ progress. Appraisal of the stu- 
dents’ progress should consist of more than the simple 
paper and pencil test or the students’ attention may be 
focused too closely on memorization as the sole outcome 
of study. Consider how much young learners are gaining 
in democratic practices and broader understandings. Dis- 
cover whether their social attitudes are more social and 
less selfish, and whether they participate in civic affairs. 
Examine and re-examine the course of study for con- 
tinuous revision. 


ITH these directions in mind, the com- 

mittee selected problems for the resource 
units; stated basic understandings and apprecia- 
tions each unit should develop; and enumerated 
the skills to be stressed. Pages of suggested activi- 
ties supplement each unit, offering possibilities 
for motivation, enrichment, emphasis, and cumu- 
lative effect. Through these learning experiences, 
each civics class may become a laboratory of 
democratic living where students not only study 
the principles of good citizenship but translate 
them into action. 

As the committee completed each unit, many 
small groups of classroom teachers were invited 
to examine and evaluate the materials. Full and 
frank discussion was encouraged; suggestions and 
criticisms were welcomed. Thus a two-semester 
course in civics has been developed democratical- 
ly, improved and approved by the teachers, and, 
in some measure, by the students too. 

In the present semester every Chicago high 
school is experimenting with this tentative course 
of study. In cooperation with Dr. Tyler, the ap- 
praisal group of the general committee is devis- 
ing means for the evaluation of the teaching 
product to discover whether the basic under- 
standings are being grasped, to measure the ex- 
tent to which attitudes are being modified and 
skills are being acquired, and to determine what 
changes are apparent in students’ behavior. 
Hopes are high that this new course of study will 
arouse in youth the desire to make civic learning 
and living a lifelong adventure; will stimulate 
boys and girls to seek diligently new ideas and in- 
sights; and will help them to become active par- 
ticipants in community and civic affairs so that, 
with faith and courage, they may help build a 
better world for all men everywhere. 
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The Core Curriculum 


Harris Harvill 








O WHAT extent in the years immediately 

ahead will secondary school teachers fol- 

low the leadership of Caswell; Spears, Al- 
berty, Leonard, and the Educational Policies 
Commission in evolving core programs in Ameri- 
can secondary schools? What chance has the core 
idea in school systems where it has been tried 
and abandoned during the recent years of reac- 
tion in American education? Does the core pro- 
gram have a vital contribution to make to Ameri- 
can secondary education? Such questions have 
considerable implication for social studies teach- 
ers. For, though some educators consider the 
core curriculum as an experiment tried and 
abandoned as unworkable in scattered school sys- 
tems during the hey-day of the curriculum re- 
vision movement, alert social studies teachers 
know that the respected leaders mentioned above 
have in recent publications unreservedly recom- 
mitted themselves to the idea of the core. Many 
social studies teachers, however, will be mildly 
surprised to learn from the results of a compre- 
hensive national survey soon to be published that 
more than ten percent of the high schools of the 
country report experimentation with the core 
curriculum, 

Under what conditions will the majority of 
American secondary schools accept the idea of the 
core to the point of experimenting with its de- 
velopment? 

The core idea will not be readily accepted by 
American secondary school people: (1) until the 
purpose and place of the core program in the 
total school program is more clearly defined and 
limited; and (2) until leaders offer to teachers 
attempting to develop core programs more real 
practical assistance in the form of helpful su- 
pervision, time for curriculum planning, and aid 
in developing resource units or guides. 


HE core program must be more clearly de- 
fined and limited before it will find ready 








The author of this analysis of the present status 
of the core curriculum is a professor of education at 
State Teachers College in Troy, Alabama. 








acceptance by educators in the field of secondary 
education. Few advocates of the core in past years 
have themselves made clear the limited place 
of the core in the total school program. Such a 
statement as, “The subjects which are usually 
provided for in the core curriculum are English, 
social studies, art, music, general science, mathe- 
matics, physical education, health education, 
and recreational activities” seems to claim an om- 
nipotence for the core which causes many faculty 
members to look askance at any advocacy of the 
core idea. Proponents of the core have sometimes 
unfortunately left the impression that, in its ulti- 
mate form, the core will engulf the total school 
program. Such false impressions fail to indicate 
the limited place of the core in the total pro- 
gram of the school. 

The one central purpose of the core is educa- 
tion for the common life in American democracy. 
This education for the common life in a democ- 
racy has a two-fold aspect. (1) Guidance: Ascer- 
taining the individual’s special aptitudes and in- 
terests and guiding him in their fullest develop- 
ment; and (2) education for social responsibility. 
It may legitimately be claimed that the whole of 
secondary education aims at developing skill in 
democratic living, but it is the core which has 
primary responsibility for developing those skills, 
habits, appreciations, attitudes, and understand- 
ings which are essential for the democratic com- 
mon life. It is this fact of primary responsibility 
for education for the common life which limits 
the place of the core in the total school program 
and gives to the core its directness of purpose. 


*Caswell, Hollis L. “Curriculum Proposals for the 
Future.” The American High School—Its Responsibility 
and Opportunity. Eighth Yearbook, John Dewey Society. 
(Edited by Hollis L. Caswell.) New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. p. 135-157. 

Spears, Harold. “The Changing Curriculum.” The 
American High School—Its Responsibility and Opportu- 
nity. p. 115-134. 

Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High-School Curricu- 
lum. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 

Leonard, J. Paul. Developing the Secondary School 
Curriculum. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1946. 

Educational Policies Commission. Education for all 
American Youth. Washington: National Education ° As- 
sociation, 1944. 
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Educational planners who clearly see this one 
central purpose for the core will also clearly see 
its limits. 

Advocates of the core program must help allay 
the wasteful battle of “subjects vs. core.” The 
case is not one of “either-or”; yet over and over 
loose and careless statements draw up the battle 
lines between the advocates of “subjects” and the 
advocates of “core.” Proponents of the core idea 
must put their true position into clear and un- 
derstandable language, language which will dis- 
sipate the imagined conflict between “subjects” 
and “‘core.” Some “‘subjects” (special interest sub- 
jects) are here to stay—at least for the foreseeable 
future. It should be clearly understood that the 
reaction in American education against “sub- 
jects” (i.e., the reaction against the assign-study- 
recite method of teaching subjects as well as the 
reaction against subject organization) was not 
alone responsible for the origin of the core cur- 
riculum. The new psychology of “learning as ex- 
perience” (which brought on the reaction 
against memoriter learning) is as applicable to 
the “subjects” of solid geometry and chemistry 
as it is applicable to the core. The idea of “whole- 
ness of experience” in learning is as applicable 
to subjects as to the core. Laws of learning ob- 
viously are applicable to all learning situations. 
The one chief reason for the origin of the core in 
bickering, confused, rapidly changing, semi- 
democratic America was not the reaction against 
memoriter learning, but the compelling ne- 
cessity for educating for the common life. The 
origin of the core is due less to the reaction 
against “subject organization” than it is due to 
the absolute necessity of building a cohesive core 
of common tradition and common purpose for 
the diverse citizens of American democratic so- 
ciety. Nor does the existence of the core depend 
upon the entire elimination of “subjects” as a 
method of school organization. 

Too often adherents of the core have spoken 
as if the denial of the psychology of mental dis- 
cipline and the acceptance of the new psychology 
of “wholeness” in learning have implications 
only for the core program. Their conversation 
has implied that the organization of a school pro- 
gram by subjects would inevitably mean that 
teachers of subjects could not hold or implement 
in their teaching the new psychology of learning. 
This is, of course, a false assumption. Teachers 
of “subjects” who understand that all learning 
comes from experience (real or vicarious), who 
are aware of the dangers of verbalism, who seek 
continually to provide in their teaching rich 


experiences based on student needs and interests, 
who understand the relationship of their own 
teaching to whole-school objectives and the ulti- 
mate goals of education in American democracy 
have within their power a dynamic philosophy 
powerful enough to reconstruct American life. 
This dynamic philosophy of learning is not the 
possession solely of the core. 

The idea that the core curriculum is far re- 
moved from the “subject curriculum” and only 
one step removed from the “experience curricu- 
lum” mistakenly implies that the experience cur- 
riculum can only be realized as an outgrowth of 
the core. It mistakenly implies that the core, de- 
veloping perhaps through the successive stages 
of correlated curriculum, fused curriculum, etc., 
will inevitably expand into a full-fledged “ex- 
perience curriculum” which will eventually en- 
gulf all “subjects.” 

Neither from a philosophical nor a psycho- 
logical standpoint is the core any nearer to the 
experience curriculum than the “subject” of 
physics, if the teaching in both core and physics 
is based on the new psychology of learning. As 
desirable as an experience curriculum undeni- 
ably is, the path to its development is not 
through the core alone, for the core with its spe- 
cial responsibility for educating for the common 
life is only a limited part of the total school cur- 
riculum, a limited part which has no ulterior de- 
signs on the remainder of the school program. 

The term core curriculum is a misnomer which 
has retarded the acceptance of the idea of the 
core. Core program is probably a better name 
than core curriculum; for the term core curriculum 
does not sufficiently indicate the limited place 
of the core in the total program of the school. 
A clear understanding by all secondary school 
teachers of the limited function of the core in 
the total program is necessary to fullest accept- 
ance of the core idea. 


SUPERVISOR of a large system said re- 

cently, “Attempts to develop a core program 
have failed in most places because educational 
leaders have developed the theory and philos- 
ophy of the core, but have left teachers painfully 
alone to execute this difficult and complex pro- 
gram.” Such a drastic break with tradition, such 
a pioneering educational task is not a one-man 
job nor an over-night affair. Sketchily-planned 
state and local curriculum bulletins dealing with 
the core do not offer to teachers the specific and 
practical help they need and must have if dy- 
namic core programs are to be developed. State 
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departments of education, teacher-training in- 
stitutions, public school supervisors, and admini- 
strators are really the key people who will deter- 
mine the success or failure of the core program. 
Without their enthusiastic longtime interest and 
specific help, core teachers will not produce last- 
ing programs of merit. Careful observation re- 
veals that wherever core programs of promise 
have developed, in every instance the core teach- 
er has received continuous stimuiation and help 
either from a college curriculum consultant, a 
principal, or a supervisor. Help in developing 
resource units for core classes is perhaps the 
most valuable assistance that can be given to core 
teachers. The professional educational literature 
reveals few instances where such help is being 


given. Educational leaders who are at present 
recommitting themselves to the core program 
must go far beyond statements of theory alone 
if they expect fruitful effort by classroom 
teachers. 

Before the core program can render its poten- 
tially valuable service, it must be accepted by 
American school teachers as a legitimate part 
of the total secondary school program. It will 
not be so accepted until advocates of the core 
clearly define and limit the place of the core 
in the total school program, until the disruptive 
battle of “subjects vs. core” is dissipated, and 
until the high officers of American secondary edu- 
cation keep open the lines of supply to core teach- 
ers on the firing line. 





SILAS DEANE: AMERICA’S FIRST DIPLOMAT 


(Continued from page 156) 


fleet which was on its way to help the colonies. 
On August 17 and 21, Deane made personal re- 
ports of his commercial transactions in France 
and turned over to the President of Congress an 
account of the banker in whose hands all public 
moneys were deposited. After waiting in vain 
some three months for Congress to take action on 
his report, to settle his accounts, and to weigh 
charges made against him, Deane finally asked 
for copies of Lee’s and Izard’s letters and also for 
a chance to answer any charges made in them. 
In these letters he learned that Izard had in- 
formed Congress that he gave offense to everyone 
he dealt with; that Lee charged both Deane and 
Franklin with failure to consult him; and that 
the public had suffered from the commissioners’ 
misunderstandings in Paris. To these Deane an- 
swered, “I transacted no business with Mr. Izard, 
so he cannot judge. Everyone in France honored 
me. I arrived there with no influence, friends, 
backing, and at a bad time, but in a few weeks 
had secured 30,000 stands of arms and many 
other stores and had even entered upon the nego- 
tiations and laid the foundation for the loan later 
made by the Court of Versailles . . . the commis- 
sioners’ success in France is proof enough that 
the public did not suffer and the books show 
that only 293,738.17 livres yet are due Mr. Grand 
instead of the millions Lee speaks of.” 


After several more efforts to induce Congress 
to act, Deane appealed to the Colonies in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette with the result that Con- 
gress did resolve to advance him $10,500 in settle- 
ment for his expenses and services without action 
on the charges. Deane refused this solution. From 
the evidence at hand it would appear that he 
was here done a rank injustice. Vergennes lauded 
him highly to Congress on his recall, and Frank- 
lin says “. . . having lived intimately with him 
for fifteen months. . . . I esteem him a faithful, 
active and able minister. . . . ” (Congress did— 
much later—do tardy justice to his service in 
Paris by paying, under an Act of Congress, Au- 
gust 11, 1842, to his heirs $36,998.58, fifty-eight 
years after his death.) 

When Deane saw the set attitude of the ‘1778 
Congress, he finally decided, as a last resort, to 
return to France to have his accounts audited. 
Congress would not cooperate. Thus this new 
move failed. Perhaps naturally, Deane was final- 
ly driven to renounce the Colonies and even to 
write against the cause of America. A Mr. Lau- 
rens wrote on April 30, 1784, “It is assured me 
that Mr. Deane (now in England) is an active 
counsellor against us.” In August 1789, Ameri- 
ca’s First Diplomat died in England despised 
by the country which he had served with dis- 
tinction. 
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Wire Recorders in the Teacher 


Training Program 


Robert E. Jewett 








Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
—RoBERT BuRNS 


S A supervisor of student teachers in the 
social studies, I have felt the need of a 
more vivid re-creation of the student 

teacher’s classroom activities than is possible 
through recall based upon notes taken in the ob- 
servation period. In my case the possibility of a 
sharply defined reconstruction of the student’s 
teaching is made more difficult by the fact that 
several days may elapse before the student is able 
to arrange a conference. 

Therefore I decided during the past academic 
year to transcribe the observation periods by 
means of a wire recorder. Approximately 10 per- 
cent of the 120 student teachers were selected 
for the experiment. I chose as members of the ex- 
perimental group only those student teachers 
who, in my judgment, were doing a superior job. 
My evaluation was based upon observation made 
during the first three weeks of the quarter. I used 
a further selective factor in that only those stu- 
dents were chosen who, when approached, ex- 
pressed a positive interest in the experiment. 

These criteria were employed because I could 
not determine in advance to what degree the pres- 
ence of a recorder in the classroom would be a 
disrupting influence. Hence I thought it impor- 
tant that the student teacher should have gained 
excellent rapport with his pupils prior to the in- 
troduction of the equipment. Students who vol- 
unteered were selected in an attempt to insure 
that those participating would look upon the 
undertaking as an opportunity for self-improve- 
ment rather than as an instance of additional 
pressures being brought to bear upon them. 

In all instances, the student teacher discussed 








An interesting use of the wire recorder is here de- 
scribed by an assistant professor of education in Ohio 
State University. 








the purpose and procedures of the activity with 
his pupils before the recorder was introduced 
into the classroom. Whenever possible I set up 
the equipment prior to the pupils’ arrival. The 
equipment was rather inconspicuous since I 
found that one nondirectional microphone was 
sufficient for the average classroom. I then used 
the resulting transcription as the basis of the con- 
ference period which the student scheduled as 
soon as possible following the observation. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


ET us now turn to the matter of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which resulted from 
the use of the wire recorder. Since I did not es- 
tablished a control group and since my sampling 
of student teachers was inadequate, all conclusions 
should be regarded by the reader as very tenta- 
tive. Also, the reader will recall that I selected 
only the more competent student teachers, and 
of that group only those who volunteered. 

What, then, appear to be the advantages of 
the use of the recorder? I have found that when 
the wire transcription was not used, the student 
teacher often tended to be on the defensive in 
the conference. This was true in spite of the fact 
that I attempted to create a sympathetic, relaxed, 
and friendly atmosphere in my relationships with 
the student teacher. In the absence of the re- 
corder, I found the burden of pointing up teach- 
ing inadequacies resting upon myself. In a sense 
I was in the position of making a case against 
the student teacher. When the transcript was 
used, however, I was able to be more in the back- 
ground and the student teacher’s attention was 
centered upon his classroom activities in a more 
objective manner. 

In this latter case the student teacher was less 
tempted to rationalize his shortcomings. He was 
more realistic in his appraisal of his teaching. 
Probably the most striking instances of more in- 
cisive self-evaluation took place in the area of 
speech. I had found it was in this area that I ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in the conference 
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period in re-creating the student teacher's class- 
room performance. However, often when the stu- 
dent teacher actually heard his own delivery he 
readily became sensitive to such speech weak- 
nesses as monotone, ineffective pitch, improper 
rate of speaking, poor enunciation, unsuitable vo- 
cabulary, and grammatical errors. 

I found the recordings to be particularly use- 
ful in situations in which an intelligent analysis 
of teaching techniques required a detailed and 
accurate recall of the context in which the tech- 
nique was tried. For example, let us consider a 
case in which the student teacher stated a high 
order generalization which was not understood 
by his pupils at the recognition level. If the stu- 
dent teacher failed to attempt to clarify the con- 
cept through the use of examples, or by some 
other means, then the lack of clarity often be- 
came apparent to the student teacher as he lis- 
tened to the transcription. 

Next, I should like to direct your attention to 
certain limitations in the use of a recorder in 
supervising student teachers. I have found that 
if irrelevant sound cannot be eliminated from 
the classroom, the transcription will not be satis- 
factory. Outdoor sounds, hall traffic, adjacent 
shop or music department activity, noise-produc- 
ing furniture in the room and an audible ven- 
tilating system are examples of the type of dis- 
turbance which, although it may not be distract- 
ing in the on-going classroom activity, will mar 
the transcription greatly. 

Also the use of the recorder in the student 
teacher’s classroom may add an artificial element 
to a situation which is already highly artificial. 
The evidence which I have indicates, however, 
that the presence of the recorder has little effect 
upon the pupils. I saw no appreciable difference 
in the amount or quality of their participation. 
The student teachers, who of course knew the 
pupils far better than I did, were of the same 


opinion. The findings of Paul F. Brandwein, a 
teacher in the New York City public schools, sub- 
stantiated this conclusion. Mr. Brandwein, who 
used a recorder in his classroom for the purpose 
of self-evaluation, stated that, “One might think 
that the presence of a microphone would impose 
an additional artificiality. This was not borne 
out in practice.”* 


HAT effect, if any, did the presence of 

the recorder have upon the student 
teachers? In my judgment, it had no discernible 
effect. The student teachers, themselves, ex- 
pressed the same opinion. If it is true that the 
presence of the recorder did not distract the stu- 
dent teachers, then the fact may be due to the 
basis upon which I selected the participants. I 
believe it is quite possible that the less able stu- 
dent teacher will find the presence of the re- 
corder adds pressures to the teaching situation. I 
shall be able to test this hypothesis during the 
present academic year as I intend to use the re- 
corder with student teachers of all ranges of 
ability. 

Before concluding this article, I should like 
to suggest a further use of the recorder as a means 
of improving instruction. I believe that the re- 
corder can be used as an integral part of an in- 
service training program. Several social studies 
teachers in the public schools of Columbus, Ohio, 
where we place most of our student teachers, have 
expressed an interest in using the wire recorder 
as a method of self-evaluation. Mr. Brandwein’s 
evaluation of the use of the recorder is pertinent 
here. “For myself, I feel I have learned more 
about my own teaching in appraising my recorded 
lessons than I have been able to do over the last 
few years.”? 


*Brandwein, P. E. “Self-Appraisal Through Record- 
ings.” High Points go: 64; December 1948. 
* Ibid. 





“Today we are living in a world still racked by the passions resulting from a great war. 
Human beings, instead of loving one another, have been fighting and killing one another. 
This is a condition into which the world, as long as we have known it, has from time to 
time fallen; and at such junctures, confidence being supplanted with suspicion, there is a 
tendency to regard differences of opinion as a menace and as something to be suppressed. 
We should ever be on our guard against this tendency, alike in society, in politics, and in 
religion. Today our eyes and ears are constantly assailed with wholesale attacks upon per- 
sons of a particular faith, attacks which, if not inspired by passionate excitement, would 
be regarded as purely wanton. Such things can only be deplored as manifestations of human 
traits which fortunately are exhibited chiefly under abnormal conditions” (John Bassett 
Moore, “Immortal Youth,” The Nation, June 1921, p. 43) . 
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Teaching of United States History 








N RECENT years there has been speculation 
about the proportion of high school pupils 
taking courses in United States history as 

well as about the characteristics of such courses. 
The conclusions presented in this article are de- 
rived from data for the school year, 1946-47, pro- 
vided by 449 high schools.1 The institutions 
which reported information were included in a 
sample of 501 schools randomly selected propor- 
tionate to race, type of school, and size of school, 
from the total of 23,947 public high schools in 
this country. These 449 reporting high schools 
enrolled 141,682 pupils, more than 95 percent 
of the total pupils registered in the 501 schools 
in the sample. 


INCREASED EMPHASIS ON NATIONAL HIsTORY 

Since 1934 the relative emphasis on United 
States history has increased. This trend becomes 
apparent when one compares the percent of 
pupil-semesters devoted to instruction in all so- 
cial studies and in United States history in 1933- 
34 and 1946-47 (Table I). 


TABLE I 
PERCENT OF PUPIL-SEMESTERS IN GRADES 7 AND 8 AND g TO 12 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL STUDIES AND IN 
UNITep STATES History 





Grades 7 and 8 Grades g to 12 











Offering . - 
1933-34" 1946-47 1933-34" 1946-47 
I 2 $ 4 5 
All Social Studies 105.4 95.0 66.1 71.3 
Unted States History 35.5 50.7 16.4 24.1 





The unit of comparison in Table I is the pupil- 
semester which may be defined as one pupil tak- 














This study of recent trends in the social studies 
program, with special reference to the teaching of 
United States history, should be read in connection 
with the preceding analysis, “Offerings and Registra- 
tions in the Social Studies,” which appeared in the 
February issue of Social Education. The author of this 
and the preceding analysis is Chief of Instructional 
Problems, Division of Secondary Education, in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Howard R. Anderson 





ing a given course for one semester. Thus if 
a pupil in a four-year high school (grades g to 
12) were to take a two-semester course in United 
States history, he would be devoting two pupil- 
semesters of a possible eight to this subject. In 
column 2, the number 105.4 for all social studies 
shows that in 1933-34 some pupils were taking 
parallel social studies courses, e.g., United States 
history and geography. Although this practice 
has become less common, the percent of pupil- 
semesters for United States history in grades 7 
and 8 increased between 1933-34 and 1946-47. In 
grades g to 12 the rate of increase during these 
years was greater for United States history than 
for the field of social studies as a whole. 

A part of this increase may reflect the changed 
labels used by teachers to identify courses. For 
example, much the same course might have been 
called social science in 1933-34 and United States 
history thirteen years later. There can be no 
doubt, however, but that courses reported as 
United States history in 1946-47 actually were 
courses in United States history. The figures in 
Table I suggest that the average pupil in 1946-47 
took two semesters of United States history in 
grades 7 and 8 and another two semesters in 
grades g to 12. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF UNITED, STATES HISTORY 
CoursEs 


In this section is summarized certain informa- 
tion about the courses in United States history 
reported in this study. Because the data pre- 
sented in Tables II-IX require little interpreta- 
tion, only a brief explanatory text has been pro- 
vided. 

Variability in the class time allotted to United 
States history. The fact that a pupil was regis- 


* Anderson, Howard R. Teaching of United States His- 
tory in Public High Schools: An Inquiry into Offerings 
and Registrations, 1946-47. Bulletin No. 7. Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1949. 

* The figures for 1933-34 are derived from data on pages 
34 and 54-61 in the study by Carl A. Jessen and Lester B. 
Herlihy, Offerings and Registrations in High School Sub- 
jects, 1933-34. Bulletin No. 6. Washington: Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Office of Education, 1938. 
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tered for a two-semester course in United States 
history was no guarantee that he received a given 
amount of instruction. Because of differences in 
the number of days in the school year and in 
the number of minutes in the class period, some 
pupils received less than 120 clock hours of in- 
struction; others more than 180 hours. Nearly 
half of the pupils at both junior and senior high 
school levels received less than 140 clock hours 
of instruction. 


TABLE II 


Ciock Hours ALLOTTED TO INSTRUCTION IN TWoO-SEMESTER 
Courses IN UNITED STATES History 





Percentage Distribution of— 





Clock Hours junior High Schools Senior High Schools 
less than 120 3-2 2.9 
120-139 45-6 43-6 
140-159 28.0 20.9 
160-179 13.6 14.5 
180 and over 9.6 18.2 





United States history courses are not merely 
courses in current problems. Both junior and 
senior high school courses in United States his- 
tory placed considerable emphasis on the period 
before 1865. The median time allotments fell 
within the intervals indicated in Table III. In 
interpreting these figures, however, the reader 
should know that most teachers devoted about 20 
percent of the total class time to the teaching of 
current affairs. In most classrooms one period a 
week was set aside for this purpose. 


TABLE III 


PERCENT OF TEACHING TIME ALLOTTED TO CERTAIN PERIODS 
IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 











Grade Level To 1789 ©1789-1865 Since 1865 
Junior High Schools 26-30% 31-35% 36-40% 
Senior High Schools 21-25% 26-30% 46-50% 

TABLE IV 
TEACHING OF CURRENT AFFAIRS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Courses 





When Instruction Percentage Distribution of— 
Was Provided Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 





On a Regular 


Day Each 

Week 59-5 53.0 
Frequently; No 

Regular Day 35-9 45.1 
No Instruction 4.6 1.9 





In teaching United States history about 60 
percent of the teachers reported that they organ- 


ized instruction under both chronological and 
topical units. The majority of them classified the 
course as history rather than as a fused or inte- 
grated course. 


TABLE V 


How THE UNITED STATES History COURSE WAS ORGANIZED 
FOR TEACHING PURPOSES 








Type of Percentage Distribution of— 
Unit Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 
Chronological 29.4 25.4 
Topical 11.1 12.8 
Both Types 59-5 61.7 





TABLE VI 
THe CHARACTER OF CourRSES IN UNITED STATES HIsTORY 








Description Percentage Distribution of— 
of Course Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 
History 51.0 67.8 


Fused (Draws on 
Several of the 


Social Sciences) 35-3 24.9 
Correlated (with 

English, Art, etc.) 6.5 4-1 
Integrated (as in 

Core Curriculum) 7.2 3-3 





Most United States history courses included 
elements of local and state history. Although the 
majority of high schools reported that they were 
not required to include local and state history in 
the United States history course, more than half 
of them provided such an emphasis. The time 
allotted usually was less than 10 percent of the 
total for the course. 


TABLE VII 


INCLUSION OF LOCAL AND STATE History IN UNITED STATES 
History COURSES 





How Instruction Percentage Distribution of— 
Was Provided Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 





In Special Unit 25.5 14.8 
Incidentally 42.5 47.0 
No Instruction 32.0 38.3 





United States history courses stress the Consti- 
tution and American government. The United 
States Constitution and the government of the 
United States were stressed in nearly all courses 
in United States history. Six of eleven junior 
high schools and nineteen of twenty-four senior 
high schools which reported “no instruction” as 
part of the United States history course provided 
such instruction in separate courses in civics, 
American government, or problems of democ- 
racy. At both the junior and senior high school 
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levels the median amount of time allotted to 
teaching the United States Constitution and gov- 
ernment fell in the 6-10 percent interval in terms 
of total time allotted to the course. The nature of 
this instruction may be inferred from Tables 
VIII and IX. 


TABLE VIII 


‘TEACHING OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT IN UNITED STATES History COURSES 





How Instruction Percentage Distribution of-— 
Was Provided Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 











In a special Unit 51.0 546 

Incidentally 41.8 38.8 

Nn Instruction 7-2 6.6 
TABLE IX 


NATURE OF INSTRUCTION DEALING WITH THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 





Points Percentage of Schools Emphasizing— 
Emphasized Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 





Formal Study of 

the Constitu- 

tion as a Docu- 

ment 52.8 57-6 
Consideration of 

Changing As- 

pects of the 

Constitution 41.5 59-9 
Consideration of 

the Structure 

and Functions 

of the United 

States Govern- 

ment 88.7 83.6 





SUMMARY 


ORE than go percent of the reporting high 
schools had requirements which would 


compel pupils to take one year of United States 
history in grades 7 and 8, and another year in 
the last four years of high school. The registra- 
tion figures for 1946-47 indicate that these re- 
quirements were being met. The actual number 
of clock hours of instruction in United States his- 
tory, however, varied greatly from school to 
school. 

Most teachers in the reporting high schools de- 
scribed the United States history course as con- 
ventional history, i.e., it was not a fused, cor- 
related, or integrated course. They stated also 
that both chronological and topical units were 
used in organizing the course for teaching pur- 
poses. 

In junior high school United States history, 
the median class time allotted to the period be- 
fore 1789 was in the 26-30 percent interval in 
terms of the total time allotted to the course; to 
the period after 1865, 36-40 percent. At the 
senior high school level, the median time allot- 
ted to the recent period was 10 percent more; it 
was 5 percent less for each of the earlier periods. 
The majority of both junior and senior high 
school teachers reported that one period in five 
was devoted to the teaching of current affairs. 

Nearly two-thirds of the reporting high schools 
included elements of local and state history in 
the United States history course. Nearly all high 
schools reported the inclusion of teaching about 
the United States Constitution and the govern- 
ment of the United States. This instruction often 
included formal study of the Constitution as well 
as consideration of the structure and functions of 
government. The median time allotted to teach- 
ing the Constitution and American government 
was in the 6-10 percent interval in terms of total 
time allotted to the United States history course. 





“Upon this matter of the teaching of history I am a fanatic. I cannot think of an educa- 
tion as even half done until there has been a fairly sound review of the whole of the known 
past, from the beginnings of the geological record up to our own time. Until that is done 
the pupil has not been placed in the world. He is incapable of understanding his relation- 
ship to and his role in the scheme of things. He is—whatever else he may have learned— 
essentially an ignorant person” (H. G. Wells, “The Salvaging of Civilization,” The Satur- 


day Evening Post, May 7, 1921, p. 17). 











Social Education and 
Citizens Organizations 


Royce H. Knapp 








OR more than three decades social studies 

teachers have been very much aware of the 

existence of a wide range of influential 
citizens’ organizations. A few minutes spent with 
some back issues of Social Education will reveal 
some of the ways we have been criticized by the 
groups and how we have answered criticisms. 
Bessie Louise Pierce’ and Howard K. Beale* in 
their reports for the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Society pre- 
sented valuable evidence on the methods, influ- 
ence, and programs of many civic groups espe- 
cially as they were concerned with social studies 
instruction. During the post-World War II era 
we have witnessed again evidences of pressure to 
teach or not to teach ideas in social studies. Text- 
books and magazines have been severely criticized 
and occasionally banned. That the problem of 
pressure from organized groups is still important 
in the minds of social studies teachers is attested 
to by the 1949 resolutions of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies at Baltimore. The first 
three resolutions treat the problem of group in- 
terference with respect to academic freedom, the 
teachers’ own social life, and the blacklisting of 
teaching materials. This summary of the prob- 
lem is altogether too brief, but it should serve as 
an introduction to some observations concerning 
citizens’ organizations and some proposals for an 
attack on the problem.* 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Citizen’s organizations are permanent ele- 
ments in the structure of American life. From 
the days when Alexis de Tocqueville observed 
that “Americans of all ages, all conditions, and 
all dispositions constantly form associations,” 
like-minded people have joined together to pro- 








The author of this article is an associate professor 
of education at the University of Nebraska and a 
member of the Executive Board of Social Education. 
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tect and develop their own interests. At times 
the cohesive factor is predominantly economic; 
occasionally it is regional or geographic; at other 
times it is race, nationality, and ancestry. Many 
economic groups express themselves in the halls 
of our legislatures—state and national—and legis- 
lators refer constantly to “labor’s demands,” the 
“farm subsidy outfit,” the “tariff group,” or the 
“school people.” These organizations and their 
demands are part and parcel of any legislative 
session in the nation. They are important ele- 
ments in every election. They are here to stay. 

2. The social studies program could not pos- 
sibly present every idea that each group would 
like to have presented. Neither the needs of 
youth nor the findings of scholarship can be so 
warped that they will fit the needs and desires 
of all groups. Our program would be no program 
if we attempted to satisfy all groups; it would 
become a series of discrepant elements and like 
an autumnal tumbleweed would change direc- 
tion whenever a new current of opinion blew 
through the land. 

g. Some citizens’ organizations have been suc- 
cessful in getting elements of their programs ac- 
cepted by the schools. A study of recent text- 
books, films, and other teaching materials used 
in the social studies reveals that considerable at- 
tention is given to some of the aims and ideas of 
a number of citizens’ organizations. Moreover, at 
national and state meetings of social studies 
teachers one will find these groups presenting 
their ideas and objectives. At the 1949 meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, the American Federation of Labor, and the 


1 Pierce, Bessie Louise. Citizens’ Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth. New York: Scribner's Sons, 1933. 

? Beale, Howard K. Are American Teachers Free? New 
York: Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 

* The writer has spent nearly a year studying the prob- 
lem by interviewing representatives of citizens’ organi- 
zations, by observing them in action, and by examining 
nearly 400 copies of “organizational literature.” 
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National Retail Dry Goods Association presented 
speakers. In the recent past the American Legion 
and the Bureau for Intercultural Education have 
had their speakers available for the National 
Council meetings. The fact that some groups get 
a hearing for their programs undoubtedly stirs 
other groups to action. 

Another indication of the success of some 
groups in influencing the teaching of the social 
studies is seen in the wide use that is made of 
some of the teaching materials which they pre- 
pare and make available to schools. The quantity 
and variety of audio-visual and printed materials 
produced by citizens’ organizations may be seen 
in William H. Hartley’s “Sight and Sound in the 
Social Studies,” and Ralph A. Brown’s “Pam- 
phlets and Government Publications,” both of 
which are regular departments in Social Educa- 
tion 

Citizens’ organizations often collaborate with 
social studies groups in the production and dis- 
tribution of teaching aids. For example, the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education assisted in 
producing the Sixteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies,* and, re- 
cently, the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith subsidized the publication of a pamphlet 
for social studies teachers.’ The American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations has stimulated and 
aided in developing United Nations clubs in 
schools and colleges, while the National Associa- 
tion for Manufacturers has supplied thousands of 
pamphlets for school use. 

The United States Government has also 
worked closely with social studies teachers in 
numerous ways. Suffice it to say that the chief 
source of statistical information for all social stud- 
ies teaching is the federal government. Moreover, 
the federal government agencies and bureaus pre- 
pare an enormous number of publications in the 
social studies field, often in close consultation 
with educational organizations. 

4. Citizens’ organizations have aroused the 
most resentment among school people generally 
when they have criticized individual teachers be- 
cause of political, social, or economic beliefs, and 
when they have influenced the banning of books, 
magazines, and textbooks from the schools. 

These two problems cause the most concern to 


*Taba, Hilda, and Van Til, William, editors. Demo- 
cratic Human Relations. Washington: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1945. 

*Crary, Ryland W., and Robinson, John T. America’s 
Stake in Human Rights. Washington: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1949. 


teachers. Again and again when the writer has 
discussed citizens’ organizations with teachers 
and administrators they have indicated their con- 
cern over teacher welfare and the selection of 
teaching materials. The 1949 resolutions of the 
National Council speak clearly of the feelings of 
most teachers on this point. 

5. Thousands of teachers belong to citizens or- 
ganizations and participate in formulating poli- 
cies and programs of action. Thousands of teach- 
ers belong to citizens’ organizations such as the 
American Legion, the Anti-Defamation League, 
and the American Association for the United Na- 
tions. Moreover, to the public at large the teach- 
ers are in themselves a group with policies and 
programs. Teachers therefore express themselves 
through their own organizations and through the 
citizens’ organizations to which they also belong. 
As teachers we are as deeply involved in group 
activity as is any other group of citizens. Indeed, 
educational organizations are among the most 
prolific in preparing publications and in getting 
newspaper and magazine space. 


SUGGESTED APPROACHES 


HE foregoing observations about citizens’ 

organizations and their relationships with 
the schools are not exhaustive. However, they may 
help in planning a program of action to remove 
at least some of the vicious attacks and counter- 
attacks from the educational scene. With that 
hope these proposals are made: 

1. We must continue to encourage representa- 
tives of respectable citizens’ groups interested in 
the schools to appear on educational programs. 
We must examine their publications and learn 
their points of view thoroughly. We cannot then 
be charged with ignoring the major groups in 
our society. 

2. We must continue the practice of working 
with those groups whose programs fit the ideals 
and aims of public education in this country. 
They furnish a firm support for our work and in 
many instances stimulate us to better teaching. 

3. Teachers and administrators must continue 
to belong to citizens’ groups and to participate 
in the making of policies and the planning of 
programs of action. We cannot separate ourselves 
from the main streams and currents of American 
life and then appear dumfounded when we are 
criticized. We should know in advance the de- 
sires, the ambitions, the interests, and the needs 
of business, labor, agriculture, and other organ- 
ized interests in American society. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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students solemnly repeated the Oxford 
Oath and pledged themselves never to 
fight in a future war. The current period ulti- 
mately may be recorded as the era during which 
earnest members of a postwar college generation 
circulated petitions in behalf of world govern- 
ment—now. Fundamentally, the Oxford Oath 
rested on false premises as to the nature and pos- 
sible prevention of war; accordingly, the Oxford 
peace movement collapsed. It may be premature 
to prophesy the early demise of the present world 
government fad. But that world government ad- 
vocates live, meet, and exhort in a world of 
false premises can be easily demonstrated." 
False premise No. 1: That the position of the 
world today is comparable to the position of the 
United States of America in 1789. World govern- 
ment sponsors never tire of drawing this specious 
analogy. It happens that at the time the Con- 
stitution of the United States was adopted more 
than go percent of the people here were of Brit- 
ish origin. It happens that the Union formed in 
1789 could draw on experiences in intercolonial 
and interstate cooperation extending from the 
New England Confederation of 1643 to the 
Articles of Confederation of 1781. It happens 
that the population of the United States was 
overwhelmingly Protestant. It happens that the 
Union was formed among geographically con- 
tiguous states (and the noncontiguous posses- 
sions of Alaska and Hawaii still have not been 
admitted into the Union). It happens that there 
was a consensus in the United States in 1789 in 
favor of a capitalist economy. It likewise hap- 
pens, however, that the world today is not com- 
posed of people predominantly of one national- 


‘ FTER the First World War, earnest college 








“We cannot secure peace for ourselves by evading 
the real issues and migrating to the never-never land 
of a world state,” the author writes. Dr. Kling is a 
professor of political science at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. 








ity, cannot draw on a long history of world-wide 
cooperation, does not include a _ population 
largely attached to one religious persuasion, is 
not made up of geographically contiguous ter- 
ritories (despite glib, superficial declarations of 
the annihilation of time and space), and is not, 
by any means, agreed on capitalism as a desirable 
economic system. Nevertheless, the world govern- 
ment propagandists continue to assure us that 
only the absence of a document—a constitution— 
distinguishes the world in 1949 from the United 
States of America in 1789. 

False premise No. 2: That sovereignty is the 
root cause of war. Having accepted Emery Reves’ 
Anatomy of Peace as their textbook, the propo- 
nents of world government argue that a legal 
concept, the principle of national sovereignty, is 
the basic cause of wars. After all, they ask, are not 
wars fought among sovereign states? It is true, of 
course, that the major clashes of modern times 
have taken the form of war among sovereign 
states. But sovereignty has not been the cause of 
the wars. The United States and Canada are 
sovereign states, but no one fears war because of 
the sharing of a common border by these two 
sovereign states. Norway and Sweden are sover- 
eign states, but no one fears war because these 
two states share a common border. It is not the 
presence of sovereignty, but the absence of agree- 
ment on fundamental and pressing economic and 
political issues which results in war. 

Russia has been a sovereign state for many, 
many decades. But the sovereignty of Russia, un- 
der both czars and communists, has not been rea- 
son for serious tension with the United States. 
Only since the Global War, when the United 
States has begun to fear for the future of its eco- 
nomic and political system in the light of pro- 
found economic and political changes through- 
out the world, has a genuine conflict developed 
with the state of Russia. And no amount of legal 
hocus-pocus, no amount of learned mumbling 


*A case for world government will be presented in an 
early issue of Social Education.—The Editor. 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT: A WORLD OF FALSE PREMISES 169 


over the concept of sovereignty, can serve as a 
substitute for the recognition of the real issues 
which divide the world. Only the naive can be- 
lieve that a constitutional slight-of-hand trick 
with the concept of sovereignty will resolve the 
issues of capitalism, socialism, communism, and 
imperialism. 

False premise No. 3: That the United Nations 
has failed. This fallacy is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous and reckless of all the dubious premises of 
world government. Evidently aware of the un- 
tenable implications of this position, most of 
those with a vision of world government prefer 
to avoid a bald statement of this premise. Rather, 
it is their fashion to declare that they favor the 
United Nations; they merely wish “to strengthen” 
the organization. But expressions of solicitude for 
the United Nations come strangely from sources 
which persistently preach that cooperation among 
sovereign states is impossible, that the United 
Nations lacks military support, and that war is 
inevitable without the immediate reorganization 
of the earth into a federal union. In fact, the 
“strength” which the world governors would in- 
ject into the United Nations is the artificial 
“strength” which would produce instantaneous 
death. For the organization created by the Char- 
ter of the United Nations reflects rather accu- 
rately the present distribution of power in the 
world. Drastic attempts to alter that Charter will 
inevitably reduce the breadth and scope of inter- 
national cooperation which thus far has been 
achieved. 

The United Nations now includes both coun- 
tries which have succeeded in accomplishing 
atomic explosions. How can the dissolution of 
such an agency and its replacement by one which 
will not include both the United States and the 
Soviet Union possibly “strengthen” international 
peace? The United Nations is based on the real- 
istic premise that peace is dependent on a certain 
degree of agreement among the Big Powers, par- 
ticularly the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
When that agreement has been present, more- 
over, as in the case of Palestine, the United Na- 
tions has functioned successfully. Advocacy of new 
world organizations unacceptable to these states 
can neither force agreement between them nor 
strengthen the cause of peace. And while the 
achievements of the United Nations certainly 
leave much to be desired, the fact remains that 
the moderating influence of this organization has 
forestalled any major armed clash. 

False premise No. 4: That a constitution is 
merely a written document. In their emphasis on 


the need for a new written document, the propa- 
gandists for world government appear to believe 
that a suitably-signed piece of paper is sufficient 
to provide a government for the world. In fact, 
a group of world unionists, clustered around the 
University of Chicago, have written and circu- 
lated an elaborate, and somewhat mystical, con- 
stitution designed to serve this function. A con- 
stitution, actually, of course, is not merely a writ- 
ten document. In the case of the United States, 
for example, a realistic conception of constitu- 
tionalism recognizes that significant elements of 
constitutional practice owe their origin to cus- 
tom, usage, and accepted judicial interpretation. 
“We may think,” observed the late Justice T. M. 
Cooley, “we have the Constitution all before us; 
but for practical purposes the Constitution is that 
which the government in its several departments 
and the people in the performance of their duties 
as citizens recognize and respect as such, and 
nothing else is.” When an attempt was made 
by constitutional provision to prohibit the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, the citi- 
zens of the United States, in striking fashion, 
confirmed Justice Cooley’s view of constitution- 
alism. 

Similarly, the original Constitution envisioned 
a president selected by the deliberations of small 
groups of distinguished men in electoral colleges. 
But the growth of political parties—outside the 
written Constitution and outside the laws—pro- 
foundly modified the method by which we choose 
the President of the United States. The unifying 
features of the Constitution of 1789 have en- 
dured precisely because they could appeal to a 
large body of common practice and precedent. 
But even this Union, in dealing with the subject 
of slavery, found it necessary to preserve itself by 
force. 

Can claims that the world today merely awaits 
a written piece of paper to affirm its unity of 
practice be taken seriously? A written document 
seeking to impose a uniform, world-wide author- 
ity cannot serve as a substitute for conciliation 
and agreement among the diverse groups in the 
world today; for, present-day conflicts reflect 
deeper differences than lack of agreement on a 
single written constitution. New constitutions 
solemnly prohibiting violent changes have not 
brought domestic peace, tranquility, and political 
stability to the Latin American states. Likewise, 
these seems to be no basis for concluding that the 
privately promoted constitutional schemes for a 
world state can impose world peace. 

False premise No. 5: That the choice of our 
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generation is between world government and a 
devastating war. This premise draws heavily for 
support upon the invention of the atomic bomb. 
Either we adopt a plan of world government, 
runs the argument, or we face atomic warfare. 
This premise is especially objectionable because 
it weakens the will to work constructively and 
realistically for the cause of peace. Since the pos- 
sibility of world government is understandably re- 
mote to large numbers, this form of. argument 
encourages people to reconcile themselves to the 
prospects of war. 

What is needed today is steady, constructive 
support for the painstaking efforts of the United 
Nations to maintain peace and for all efforts to 
mitigate the conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. As disillusionment over 
the chances of a world state spreads, however, 
this false premise inevitably must invite people to 
abandon their work for peace and withdraw into 
ineffective cynicism. World government is not 
on the agenda of our generation—and the alter- 
native is not world war. 

False premise No. 6: That the deliberate eva- 
sion of the genuine problems of our time ade- 
quately solves them. To those who pause as they 
read, at least two outstanding trends of the 
twentieth century must be apparent: (1) The de- 
cline in the popular support of capitalism 
throughout the world—not merely in Russia, 
Eastern Europe, and China, but also in France, 
Italy, and Great Britain; and (2) the emergence 


of the colored peoples of the world, particularly 
in Asia, from a status of colonialism. How do the 
world government advocates propose to cope with 
the problems arising from these two trends? Ac- 
cording to their literature, they prefer to handle 
these problems by ignoring their existence. One 
trend, the movement of the colonial peoples to- 
ward independence, seems to be in obvious con- 
tradiction to the world government assumption 
that the world is moving toward consolidation 
into larger units. For the native peoples appear 
largely concerned with achieving, rather than 
relinquishing, national sovereignty and economic 
independence. But world goverment publications 
continue to insist blithely that the establishment 
of a world state is retarded solely by the absence 
of sufficiently aggressive support in the United 
States. In reality, both the sound effects and the 
money for the world government propaganda 
originate largely in this country. As a conse- 
quence, the world government movement ignores 
the problems plaguing most of the world. And 
thus it solves them. 

Basically, we cannot secure peace for ourselves 
by evading the real issues and migrating to the 
never-never land of a world state. Peace for us 
means peace in a world of capitalism and com- 
munism. Peace for us means peace in a world of 
white persons midst the rising influence of 
colored persons. We may not like the world in 
which we live. But it happens to be the only one 
we can save—in peace. 





SOCIAL EDUCATION AND CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


(Continued from page 167) 


4. Every state should have a committee consist- 
ing of teachers, administrators, school board 
members, and laymen which can examine every 
instance of criticism or attempted book banning 
that occurs. Groups will hesitate to attack the 
schools or individuals in the schools if they know 
that a responsible and representative committee 
will hear the evidence and suggest action on the 
basis of the evidence. 

5. A well-unified school in which teachers, 
administrators, pupils, and parents are develop- 
ing a first-rate and challenging program of educa- 
tion is, in the writer’s opinion, the best single 
positive defense against criticism. 


6. We need also to maintain good scholar- 
teachers in social studies. Well-informed teachers 
are usually poised teachers and radiate a dignity 
and competence that misguided critics will not 
attempt to assail. A staff of competent social 
studies teachers who respect each other and who 
do first-rate teaching will be respected and ad- 
mired by pupils, parents, and other citizens in 
the community. 

7. Last, we need to appreciate the contribu- 
tions which organized citizens have made to the 
history of the nation. It is not our business to 
discourage diversity but to see to it that diversity 
flourishes in a free society. 
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United Nations Test: 
Senior High School 


Frederick H. Stutz 








Directions: For each of the following questions, indicate the best answer by writ- 
ing the appropriate number in the square provided at the right of the question. 


1. One purpose of the United Nations as ex- [] 
pressed in the Charter is..(1) Protection 


4- A qualification for membership in the [J 
United Nations is .. (1) Practice of de- 


of the interests of the large nations; (2) 
control of the production of atomic weap- 
ons; (3) occupation of Germany and other 
defeated nations; (4) extension to all peo- 
ples of the American way of life; (5) pro- 
motion of social progress. 


. Which one of these events occurred first? 


(1) Meeting of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence; (2) appointment of a United Nations 
mediator for Palestine; (3) establishment 
of the “Little Assembly”; (4) issuing of 
the Atlantic Charter; (5) formation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


. What groups (A. employers, B. workers, 


C, governments) send delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the International La- 
bor Organization .. (1) All of them; (2) 
A and B; (3) B only; (4) B and C; (5) C 
only. 


mocracy in national political affairs; (2) 
ability and willingness to carry out obliga- 
tions assumed under the Charter; (3) ap- 
proval by all the members of the United 
Nations; (4) participation in World War 
II on the side of the United Nations; (5) 
ability to supply materials necessary in the 
manufacture of atomic weapons. 


. In approving the points of the Atlantic 


Charter, the United Nations . . (1) Agreed 
on a statement of principles for postwar 
international cooperation; (2) determined 
in advance the division of Italian and 
Japanese colonies; (3) agreed to bind all 
nations bordering the Atlantic into a mili- 
tary alliance; (4) bound themselves to op- 
pose communism; (5) agreed on the spe- 
cific details of a postwar international 
organization. 





A Worp ABouT THE TEST 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace asked the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the Committee on International Relations of the National Education Association to prepare two 
tests on the United Nations, one at the junior high school and the other at the senior high school 
level. In response to this request, the cooperating agencies asked Dr. Frederick H. Stutz of Cornell 
University to construct the test items. The junior high school test appeared in the March issue of 
Social Education. 

Those responsible for publishing these tests hope that they will not be used merely for purposes of 
evaluation, but that they will also be used as teaching devices, and, as such, encourage teachers and 
curriculum builders to devote greater attention to the United Nations and its related agencies. 


REPRINTS 


The key to the correct answers is given at the end of the test. Reprints for classroom use, with the 
key omitted, may be secured for 75 cents for a set of 25, or $1.00 for a set of 50. A marking key will 
be provided with each order. Please write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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6. For an international political organiza- [] 


10. 


11, 


tion to succeed, it is most important that 
participating nations be willing to .. (1) 


Disarm; (2) give up their colonial hold- 


ings; (3) use a two-party system in national 
elections; (4) sacrifice their independence; 
(5) accept limitations on their sovereignty. 


. The International Monetary Fund has as 


its chief purpose .. (1) Adoption of a uni- 
form world system of coinage; (2) stabil- 
ization of rates of exchange; (3) financing 
of reconstruction in countries ruined by 
war; (4) payment of war debts owed by 
United Nations members to the United 
States; (5) equalization of the wealth of all 
nations. 


. In which one of these respects does the 


Charter of the United Nations differ most 
markedly from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations? .. (1) Provision for 
the supervision of dependent territories; 
(2) organization of a permanent secre- 
tariat; (3) attention given to social prog- 
ress and human rights; (4) provision for a 
council in which the major powers are 
permanent members; (5) retention of in- 
dependence by member states. 


. The proposals made by the Dumbarton 


Oaks Conference of 1944 were designed to 

. (1) Stimulate trade between the United 
States and Western Europe; (2) encourage 
world-wide discussion of plans for an in- 
ternational organization; (3) form a mili- 
tary alliance among the Atlantic nations; 
(4) amend the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; (5) create an international bank and 
monetary fund. 


Which one of the following was an ac- 
complishment of the League of Nations? 
.. (1) Bringing about close cooperation 
between Russia and the United States; 
(2) preventing aggressive acts by Germany 
and Japan; (3) securing universal disarma- 
ment; (4) obtaining international coopera- 
tion in solving economic and social prob- 
lems; (5) creating an international state. 


In which one of the following cases would 
the International Court of Justice have 
jurisdiction? .. (1) an American citizen 
sues a British citizen; (2) Canada sues 
France; (3) a Mexican citizen sues the 
United States; (4) the State of Illinois sues 
Canada; (5) an Italian citizen sues Italy. 


O 


O 


O 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Of the following, which one would be the [J 
most correct statement about the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations? .. (1) It is 
the first successful effort to secure co- 
operation among nations; (2) it involves 
a great surrender of sovereign powers on 
the part of the member states; (g) it is 
based on considerable prior experience in 
community, national, and world coopera- 
tion; (4) it is so well designed that no fur- 
ther changes are needed; (5) it is the only 
means used at present to solve major dis- 
putes between nations. 


A sovereign state is best described as one [] 
which is .. (1) Ruled by a king; (2) gov- 
erned by another state; (3) willing to co- 
operate with other states; (4) always vic- 
torious in war; (5) independent of any 
other state. 

The Security Council has been unable to [J 
bring about a general reduction in arma- 
ments chiefly because .. (1) The smaller 
nations are unwilling to disarm; (2) the 
United States has refused to discuss the 
matter; (3) Russian and Western powers 
are in conflict as to how to accomplish dis- 
armament; (4) the Charter forbids the 
Council to consider this subject; (5) there 

is general agreement in the United Na- 
tions that atomic energy should be con- 
trolled before general disarmament is con- 
sidered. 


. Concerning the accomplishments of the [] 


United Nations to date, it would be most 
correct to say that .. (1) Almost nothing 
of importance has been accomplished; (2) 
there has been great progress made in set- 
tling major political disputes but little 
progress in promoting economic and social 
cooperation; (3) greater progress has been 
made in bringing about universal dis- 
armament than in any other field of activ- 
ity; (4) there has been some progress made 
in settling major political disputes and 
considerable progress in the work of spe- 
cialized agencies; (5) all major goals have 
been achieved. 


Which one of these would be considered [] 
source material for a study of the United 
Nations? .. (1) “We the Peoples,” Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations; 
(2) Charter of the United Nations; (3) 
The United Nations, Dulles and Lamb; 
(4) Articles in The American Observer; 
(5) One World, Wendell Willkie. 














UNITED NATIONS TEST: SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


17. One specific function of the General As- [J 


18. 


19. 


20. 


sembly is .. (1) To make recommenda- 
tions to the United Nations members on 
the maintenance of peace; (2) to provide 
military governments for Japan and Ger- 
many; (3) to decide legal questions sub- 
mitted by member states; (4) to take steps 
to stop acts of aggression; (5) to spread 
scientific knowledge. 


A case which has been brought before the 
International Court of Justice is that con- 
cerning .. (1) The four-power occupation 
of Germany; (2) damage to British de- 
stroyers off the coast of Albania; (3) Greek 
complaints of aggressive acts by neighbor- 
ing countries; (4) a review of the trials of 
major Nazi leaders; (5) the disposition of 
Italian colonies. 


In voting on questions before the General 
Assembly, each member state has .. (1) A 
single vote; (2) voting power in ‘propor- 
tion to its population; (3) as many votes 
as it has delegates attending the meeting; 
(4) voting power in proportion to its 
financial support of the United Nations; 
(5) as many votes as it is granted by the 
International Court. 


Which one of the following statements 
concerning amendments to the Charter is 
correct? .. (1) The Charter cannot be 
amended; (2) only the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council can propose 
or approve amendments; (3) amendments 
require a two-thirds vote of the Assembly 
and approval by two-thirds of the mem- 
ber states, including the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; (4) a simple 
majority vote of the Assembly is all that 
is needed for amendment; (5) the Charter 
can be amended only by the unanimous 
vote of the membership. 


. Since 1946 the General Assembly has 


taken the position with regard to Spain 
that .. (1) The Franco government should 
be admitted to United Nations member- 
ship; (2) the Spanish people are guilty of 
starting World War II; (3) the United Na- 
tions should use armed force to overthrow 
the Franco regime; (4) members of the 
United Nations should not have diplo- 
matic relations with the Franco govern- 
ment; (5) Spain should be rewarded for its 
opposition to communism. 


CO 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


The United Nations has had the greatest [] 


success in .. (1) Settling differences be- 
tween Russia and the Western nations 
over the government of Berlin; (2) creat- 
ing an international armed force; (3) curb- 
ing the output of atomic weapons; (4) 
preventing a war between India and Pakis- 
tan over the question of Kashmir; (5) tak- 
ing effective action to unseat the Franco 
government in Spain. 


One task performed by the “Little Assem- [J 


bly” has been .. (1) Replacement of the 
Security Council in investigating threats 
to the peace; (2) supervision of the admin- 
istration of non-self-governing territories; 
(3) submission of proposals to limit the 
use of the veto; (4) preparation of a Decla- 
ration of Human Rights; (5) investigation 
of production of atomic weapons in the 
United States. 


The six nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council are named by .. (1) The 
five permanent members of the Council; 
(2) the General Assembly; (3) Russia and 
the United States; (4) the Economic and 
Social Council; (5) the International 
Court. 


The United States proposals on the con- 
trol of atomic energy provide for .. (1) 
Immediate destruction of all atomic weap- 
ons; (2) control by each nation of its 
atomic production; (3) immediate surren- 
der to an international authority of exist- 
ing atomic plants; (4) use of the veto in 
Security Council actions on questions re- 
lating to atomic energy; (5) international 
control over all aspects of atomic produc- 
tion. 


Which one of these is a task carried on by [] 


Unesco? .. (1) Organization for the de- 
fense of Western Europe; (2) creation of 
centers for the exchange of scientific in- 
formation; (3) establishment of safety 
standards in airplane construction; (4) as- 
sistance to displaced persons in finding 
new homes; (5) regulation of internation- 
al radio communications. 


Of the following, which one is under the 
direction of the United Nations? .. (1) 
Economic Recovery Program; (2) Pan 
American Union; (3) Atlantic Security 
Pact; (4) Narcotic Drugs Commission; (5) 
American Federation of Labor. 
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28. The General Assembly has approved a [] 


2g. 


go. 


31. 


32. 


treaty outlawing the crime of genocide. 
This crime can best be defined as .. (1) 
An act of aggression; (2) the bombing of 
civilian property; (g) use of weapons out- 
lawed by international treaties; (4) the 
destruction of a national or racial group; 
(5) any violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Action on a matter of policy in the Se- 
curity Council requires the approval of .. 
(1) All members of the Council; (2) seven 
members including the five permanent 
members; (3) only those members of the 
Council interested in the matter; (4) any 
seven members of the Council; (5) Russia, 
the United States, and any two other 
members. 


Most of the resolutions passed by the Se- 
curity Council have been based on that 
section of the Charter which gives the 
Council the power to .. (1) Impose eco- 
nomic sanctions on an aggressor; (2) use 
armed forces to keep the peace; (3) recom- 
mend steps to bring about the peaceful 
solution of a dispute; (4) force parties to 
a dispute to accept its recommendations; 
(5) compel member-states to supply units 
for an international army. 


One limitation on the power of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is that .. (1) 
Nations bringing cases before the Court 
are not bound to abide by its decisions; 
(2) judges are selected on the basis of poli- 
tics rather than ability; (3) the Court is 
concerned with individuals rather than 
with nations; (4) the Court may not inter- 
pret the Charter of the United Nations; 
(5) member states do not have to submit 
legal disputes to the Court. 


Atomic scientists are in general agree- 
ment that .. (1) There is little prospect 
of the wide use of atomic weapons within 
the next century; (2) only the United 
States has the resources necessary for the 
production of atomic weapons; (3) a de- 
structive atomic war could take place in 
the future unless international controls 
are established; (4) it is impossible to regu- 
late the production of atomic weapons; (5) 
most people in the United States are well 
informed concerning the nature and uses 
of atomic energy. 


O 


O 


O 


33- The International Bank obtains its capi- [J 


34- 


35- 


36. 


37: 


38. 


tal .. (1) By conducting an international 
lottery; (2) through loans by members and 
sale of bonds; (3) through the sale of 
bonds alone; (4) from war reparations 
paid by Germany and Italy; (5) from 
profits made on its investments. 


The Declaration of Human Rights is best 
described as .. (1) A statement of princi- 
ples to guide future United Nations action 
in this field; (2) a statement contrary to 
the aims of the United Nations; (3) a plan 
for extending these rights to all peoples; 
(4) an amendment to the Charter of the 
United Nations; (5) a treaty binding on 
all United Nations members. 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed. .. .” This 
statement describes briefly an important 
task of .. (1) The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; (2) the “Little Assembly”; (3) the In- 
ternational Labor Organization; (4) the 
Trusteeship Council; (5) the International 
Bank. 


The Trusteeship Council has succeeded 
in .. (1) Making South-West Africa a 
trust territory; (2) persuading New Zea- 
land to introduce reforms in the govern- 
ment of Western Samoa; (3) uniting north- 
ern and southern Korea in a single re- 
public; (4) obtaining independence for the 
Ewes of Togoland; (5) persuading the 
major powers to withdraw occupation 
forces from Germany. 


In the conflict between Israel and the 
Arab states in Palestine, the United Na- 
tions .. (1) Put an end to hostilities and 
partitioned Palestine; (2) refused to take 
any action; (3) consistently supported the 
position of Israel; (4) issued proposals and 
orders which contributed to a peaceful 
settlement; (5) consistently supported the 
position of the Arab states. 


In order to get the most accurate answers 
to questions about the structure of the 
United Nations, you would consult .. (1) 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; (2) an encyclopedia; (3) Current 
History; (4) the Charter; (5) a textbook in 
world history. 
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39. The Marshall Plan (European Recovery [] 
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44. 


UNITED NATIONS TEST: SENiIVR HIGH SCHOOL 


Program) has been carried on .. (1) As 
part of the work of the Economic and So- 
cial Council; (2) independently of the 
United Nations but in cooperation with 
the Economic Commission for Europe; (3) 
independently of the United Nations and 
without any cooperation from that organ- 
ization; (4) in spite of opposition by a ma- 
jority of members of the General Assem- 
bly; (5) by a commission representing Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and France. 


Which one of the following is true of the [J 


Atlantic Security Pact? .. (1) Russia has 
officially approved the Pact; (2) it repre- 
sents a complete diplomatic break between 
Russia and the Western nations; (3) it is 
completely contrary to provisions of the 
United Nations Charter; (4) it is a tempo- 
rary self-defense measure authorized by 
the United Nations Charter; (5) the 
United States is not a signatory of the 
Pact. 


One of the chief obstacles to progress by [] 


the United Nations is .. (1) The tend- 
ency for many people to expect too much 
of the organization in a short time; (2) 
Russia’s complete withdrawal from 
United Nations membership; (3) lack 
of money with which to operate; (4) the 
weak voting position of the small nations 
in the Assembly; (5) possession by the Se- 
curity Council of too much power over 
the actions of member-states. 


Which one of the following countries has [] 


received a substantial loan from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment? .. (1) Russia; (2) Japan; (3g) 
France; (4) The United States; (5) Spain. 


Which one of the following organs of the [J 


United Nations did not have a counter- 
part in the League of Nations system? .. 
(1) General Assembly; (2) Economic and 
Social Council; (3) Security Council; (4) 
Secretariat; (5) International Court of Jus- 
tice. 


All of the following are permanent mem- [] 


bers of the Security Council except .. (1) 
Italy; (2) Russia; (3) Great Britain; (4) 
France; (5) the United States. 


45- 
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47- 


48. 


49. 


50. 


All of the following are activities of the [J 


Trusteeship Council except .. (1) Investi- 
gation of conditions in trust territories; 
(2) consideration of petitions from people 
in trust territories; (3) discussing of reports 
submitted by administrators of trust ter- 
ritories; (4) questioning administering 
powers on conditions in trust territories; 
(5) granting of rights of self-government to 
people in trust territories. 


At the present time (1949) agencies of the 
United Nations are located in all of the 
following places except .. (1) Moscow; 
(2) Washington; (3) Paris; (4) Geneva; (5) 
Montreal. 


All of the following are under the spon- 
sorship of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil except .. (1) The Commission on the 
Status of Women; (2) the Economic and 
Employment Committee; (3) the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund; (4) 
the Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion; (5) the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments. 


Which one of the following is not an aim 
of the United Nations as stated in the Pre- 
amble to the Charter? . . (1) Promotion of 
improved standards of living; (2) preven- 
tion of changes in existing economic and 
political institutions; (3) establishment of 
conditions under which treaty obligations 
are respected; (4) prevention of future 
wars; (5) encouragement of belief in the 
equal rights of large and small nations. 


The Security Council has all of the fol- 
lowing functions except .. (1) Investiga- 
tion of disputes between nations; (2) ac- 
tion to stop armed conflicts; (3) planning 
to regulate armaments; (4) investigation of 
situations that seem to threaten world 
peace; (5) making of peace treaties ofh- 
cially to end World War II. 


The Economic and Social Council is not 
empowered to .. (1) Make recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly; (2) form 
committees to carry on specialized tasks; 
(3) call international conferences; (4) en- 
force recommendations relating to eco- 
nomic and social matters; (5) coordinate 
the work of the Specialized Agencies. 
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KEY 

1. (5) 11. = (2) 21. (4) $1. (5) 41. (1) 
«- (4) 12. (3) 22. (4) 32. (3) 42. (3) 
3- (1) 13- (5) 23. (3) 33- (2) 43- (2) 
4- (2) 14. (8) 24. (2) 34- (1) 44. (1) 
5. = (a) 15. (4) 25. (5) 35. = (1) 45- (5) 
6. (5) 16. (2) 26. (2) 36. (2) 46. (1) 
7- (2) 17. = (1) 27. (4) 37- (4) 7. (5) 
8 = (3) 18. (2). 28. (4) 38. (4) 48. (2) 
g- (2) 19. (1) 29. (2) 39. (2) 49. — (5) 
10. (4) 20. (3) go. (3) 40. (4) 50. (4) 





FAR EASTERN HISTORY: RECENT INTERPRETATIONS 
(Continued from page 154) 


on many aspects of the developing Japanese so- 
ciety. Whether dealing with culture, economics, 
or political developments, Sansom writes with a 
deftness and suavity which is as welcome as it 
is rare in works of this sort. 

Taking over where Sansom leaves off, a Cana- 
dian scholar, E. Herbert Norman, presents in his 
Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State** the story 
of Japan’s development from the end of feudal- 
ism in 1868 to its entry into the ranks of the 
Great Powers after the turn of the century. The 
explanation advanced for this rapid transition 
is that elements of the old feudal ruling groups 
who retained much of their power after 1868 
utilized control of the state to initiate strategic 
industries and subsidize the merchant-banking 
class while placing the main burden for these 
changes on the agricultural classes and maintain- 
ing an autocratic government to cope with signs 
of unrest or democratic protest. 

More detail on Japan of the past century is 
provided in Chitoshi Yanaga’s Japan Since Per- 
ry.2° Particularly useful are sections on art, litera- 
ture, and thought, for such materials are not 
readily accessible to nonreaders of Japanese. 

The problem of what to do with Japan has 
evoked a considerable literature. One of the most 
widely discussed books on the subject is Andrew 
Roth’s Dilemma in Japan.** Written in a style 


” New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 
* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 


designed to appeal to nonspecialists on the Far 
East, the work interprets Japanese history as a 
series of defeats of democratic movements by a 
long-entrenched combination of business, land- 
lord, and bureaucratic elements. These, it is 
maintained, are united in their aggressive foreign 
aims, however much outsiders may think they 
contain liberal elements, and must be thorough- 
ly destroyed if Japan is not to constitute a per- 
manent menace in the Far East. 

Other views on Japan are presented in Japan’s 
Prospect,?? edited by Douglas G. Haring. The 
essays in this work range from the historical to 
the contemporary but all provide useful back- 
ground for an understanding of various aspects 
which need to be taken into account in dealing 
with the problem of Japan. That there is a di- 
vergence of opinion among Far Eastern special- 
ists on this score especially needs to be noted. 

This divergence emphasizes the fact that the 
layman should not expect to find an “authorita- 
tive” interpretation of Far Eastern history. Par- 
ticularly for current history an intelligent exami- 
nation of different ideas should be a prerequisite 
for reaching an individual decision about any- 
thing having to do with Asia. The area is vast, 
its people numerous, and its problems complex. 
They deserve greater attention from social scien- 
tists in America. 





* Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1945. 
* Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
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Notes and News 
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Middle States Council 


The spring meeting of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will be held in Phila- 
delphia, April 21 and 22, 1950, in connection with 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The theme of the sessions will be: “The 
Theory and Practice of Basic Education in the 
Social Studies.” 

At the first session at 4:00 P.M. on April 21, 
Ralph W. Cordier of Indiana (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College, will give the keynote 
address. On Friday evening, April 21, at 6:30, 
D. G. B. Thompson of Trinity College will speak 
on the history of the Middle Atlantic region. 

Speakers at the Saturday morning sessions on 
April 22 will include: James B. Ranck of Hood 
College, President of the Middle States Council; 
C. Leslie Cushman, Associate Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools; Lewis Paul 
Todd, Editor of Social Education; and John P. 
Belniak of Triple Cities College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The morning programs will offer helpful 
suggestions for teaching at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels. Outstanding teachers 
in each of these fields will participate in panel 
discussions. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, will address the lun- 
cheon meeting on April 22 at 12:30 P.M. Follow- 
ing the luncheon there will be a bus excursion 
to Pennsbury Manor, the restored estate of Wil- 
liam Penn on the Delaware north of Philadel- 
phia. Reservations for the dinner and luncheon 
at $2.00 each, and for the bus trip at $1.25, may 
be made with Mr. H. Emory Wagner, Girard 
College, Philadelphia 21. Further information 
may be obtained from Miss Edna R. Carter, Sec- 
retary of the Council, Department of Education, 
3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

G. 1. O. 


Minnesota Council 


The Minnesota Council for the Social Studies 
held its annual state conference in Minneapolis 
on February 17. The theme of the general meet- 
ing on Friday morning was “Whither the Core 
Curriculum?” Beulah Buswell, Austin, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. The speakers were 
Prudence Cutright, Associate Professor of Ele- 





mentary Education, Macalester College, St. Paul; 
Dorothy McClure, Senior Specialist in the Social 
Sciences, Secondary Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; and Dora V. Smith, Professor of English, 
University of Minnesota. G. Derwood Baker, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University and 
Chairman of Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion discussed “Economic Education in the 
Schools” at the noon luncheon. 

Four sectional meetings were held Friday after- 
noon. The following topics were discussed: “The 
Core Program,” “The State Course of Study for 
Elementary Social Studies,” “The State Course of 
Study for Secondary Social Studies,” and “Eco- 
nomic Education.” 

Carl Jackson, Director of Division of Public 
Institutions of Minnesota spoke at the dinner 
meeting, describing the mental health program 
in Minnesota. 

Members of the Minnesota Council under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Leona Winner, St. Paul, 
are busy planning for the goth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies 
which will be held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, November 23-25. N. F. 


Chicago Social Studies Conference 


The tenth annual summer conference for teach- 
ers of the social studies in high schools and junior 
colleges will be held July 5, 6, and 7 at the 
University of Chicago. The theme of the con- 
ference is, ““Have the Social Studies Failed?’’ Ses- 
sions meet daily at two in the afternoon and 
eight in the evening. Programs may be had by 
addressing Earl S. Johnson, Box 51, 1126 East 
59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Detroit 


The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club 
and the Department of Social Studies of the De- 
troit Public Schools held the Eleventh Annual 
Social Studies Institute on February 4. Stanley E. 
Dimond presided at the opening general session 
on the subject, “Implications from the Citizen- 
ship Education Study for Social Studies Teach- 
ing.” Speakers were Grace Weston, Alice Davis, 
and Miller Collings. This was followed by five 
discussion groups with a speaker and panel. The 
topics and speakers for these discussion groups 
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were: “Using the School as a Democratic Learn- 
ing Community,” Ruth Ellsworth; “Using What 
We Know About Emotional Needs To Improve 
the Teaching of Social Studies,” Kathryn Feyerei- 
sen; ‘““Teaching Contemporary Affairs for Critical 
Thinking,” Russell Broadhead; “How Children 
Learn; Implications for Social Studies Teachers,” 
Charlotte Junge; and “Common Strands in So- 
cial Studies Teaching—Grades One Through 
Twelve,” Ole Sand. 

At the luncheon meeting chaired by Elsie Beck, 
Harry Rigg, president of the Metropolitan De- 
troit Social Studies Club gave the address of wel- 
come, and Marion Edman (formerly Chief of 
Teacher Education, Educational and Cultural 
Relations Division of the Office of the Land Com- 
missioner of Bavaria) spoke on “Lights and 
Shadows in Germany.” 


New York State Council 


At the business meeting the New York State 
Council for the Social Studies held on February 
11, at the conclusion of the two-day meeting of 
the NYCSS held in New York City, the following 
officers were elected: president, Gladys E. Newell, 
Bethlehem Central School, Delmar; first vice- 
president, John O. Steinberg, Garden City High 
School; second vice-president, Frank Dressler, Jr., 
Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo; secretary- 
treasurer, Roy A. Price, Syracuse University. 
Several resolutions were passed dealing with 
recommendations to the State Education Depart- 
ment on examination and syllabus policy and to 
the State Legislature on a proposed investigation 
of the teaching of American history. H. M. L. 


Pinellas County Council 


The Pinellas County Council for the Social 
Studies (Florida) has just issued Volume I, Num- 
ber 1 (January 1950) of Pinsostuc as their News 
Bulletin. On their title page they state, “The 
purpose of this issue of the bulletin is to feature 
the Annual Meeting of the National Council. It 
is impossible for your representatives at the meet- 
ing to share all of the inspiration and fine things 
that were received. We are giving a few of the 
highlights. We recommend that you read your 
current issues of Social Education for a more de- 
tailed account of the outstanding papers and 
addresses.” 

The officers of this local council who attended 
the egth Annual Meeting of the National Council 
in Baltimore have prepared digests of many of the 


meetings and other experiences that they had in 
Baltimore. Current officers of the Pinellas County 
Council are: president, Le Roy Kaufman; vice- 
president, Anna Appleby; and secretary-treasurer, 
Jack Fletcher. 


Summer Travel 


American teachers who look forward to travel- 
ing during their summer vacations, or who want 
to interest their students in travel, will be inter- 
ested in knowing about the wide variety of low- 
cost hosteling trips scheduled by American Youth 
Hostels. In addition to 27 trips in this country 
and abroad sponsored by the National Head- 
quarters of AYH, hundreds of shorter trips are 
planned by AYH Local Councils throughout the 
United States. 

Details of itineraries and costs of trips are 
available on inquiry at AYH National Headquar- 
ters, 6 East g9th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Gary Council 


The Gary Council for the Social Studies held 
a workshop in October during the meeting of the 
Indiana Teachers’ Association in cooperation 
with the Visual Education Department. Mamie 
Spangler, supervisor in Lake County schools, and 
Floyd Bolton, supervisor of social studies in East 
Chicago, Indiana, discussed curriculum planning 
in the elementary and high schools for better 
teaching. Officers of the Gary Council are: presi- 
dent, Eunice Johns; vice-president, Mary Ban; 
treasurer, Ernest Ladd; and secretary, Pocahontas 
A. Brown. P. A. B. 


Missouri Council 


The spring meeting of the Missouri Council 
for the Social Studies will be held in Columbia 
on April 14 and 15. The opening meeting will 
feature an “International Dinner,” with speakers 
to be followed by square dancing. Foreign stu- 
dents participating on the program will be din- 
ner guests. The Saturday meetings will open with 
a business meeting and a verse speaking choir. 
This will be followed by a panel on “Techniques 
for Developing Good Citizenship in the Schools.” 
The panel will be composed of teachers, stu- 
dents, a representative of the P.T.A., a police 
officer, and a psychiatrist. The next topic for dis- 
cussion will be “What’s New in Audio Visual?” 
At the luncheon meeting, a panel will discuss 
“The Social Studies and the Life Adjustment 
Program.” P. D. K. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 





Ralph Adams Brown 





Labor 


Frequent mention has been made in this de- 
partment of the publications of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. As of January 1, the following 
pamphlets may be obtained free of charge by any 
teacher or librarian. Address your requests to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements in 1949. 

Grievance and Arbitration Provisions (collective bar- 
gaining), Bulletin go8-16. 

Collective Bargaining: 

Building-Trades Bargaining Plan in Southern California. 

Collective Bargaining Provisions. 

Guaranteed Employment and Wages Under Collective 
Bargaining. 

Labor Statistics in Collective Bargaining, 

Paid Vacations Under Collective Agreements, 1949. 

Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements in 1949. 


Consumer Expenditures and Income: 
Family Spending in 1948 in Detroit, Michigan; Denver, 
Colorado; and Houston, Texas. 
Low-Income Families and Economic Stability. 


Cooperative Movement: 


Consumers’ Cooperatives; Operations in 1948. A report 
on membership, business, and operating results. 
Consumers’ Cooperatives in Canada, 1948. 


Employment and Unemployment: 

Civilian Federal Employment by Branch and Agency 
Group, 1929-November 1949. 

Employment and Pay Rolls. This is a detailed report, 
including a brief account of methodology, coverage, 
and source of data. It lists cooperating agencies and 
includes a glossary of terms used. 

Employment, Nonagricultural, December 1949. 

Insurance Against Unemployment in the United States. 

Measurement of Industrial Employment. 

Recent Trends in Employment. 

Some Long-Term Aspects of the Unemployment Situa- 
tion Today, 

State Unemployment Insurance Laws, January 1950. 

Guaranteed Employment and Wage Plans, Collective 
Bargaining Provisions. 

Foreign Labor Conditions: 

Great Britain: Coal Mining Since Nationalization. 

Notes on Labor Abroad, December 1949. No. 13. A sum- 
mary of information on foreign labor conditions re- 
cently received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Work-Time Required To Buy Food (18 countries), 

Immigration and Emigration: 


Immigration and Emigration, Fiscal Year 1949. Sum- 
mary. 





Wages and Hours: 

Calculating Hours and Earnings of Workers in Industry. 

Current Wage Developments, January 1950. 

Glossary of Currently-Used Wage Terms, December 1949. 

Guaranteed Employment and Wages Under Collective 
Bargaining. 

Hours and Earnings in Nonagricultural Industries. Part 
I, “Basic Methods of Computation”; Part II, “The 
1949 Revisions in the Hours and Wages Series.” Janu- 
ary 1950. 


Additional material, pertaining to the particu- 
lar sections of the nation involved, can be ob- 
tained from the following regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

Wendell D. MacDonald, Regional Director, 18 
Oliver Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

Robert R. Behlow, Regional Director, 1000 Par- 
cel Post Building, 341 Ninth Avenue, New 
York 1. 

Brunswick A. Bagdon, Regional Director, 1020 
Grant Building, Forsyth & Walton Streets, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia. 

Adolph O. Berger, Regional Director, 312 Na- 
tional War Agencies Building, 226 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 6. 

Max D. Kossoris, Regional Director, 550 Federal 
Office Building, Fulton & Leavenworth Streets, 
San Francisco 2, California. 


CIO 


The following literature may be obtained, at 
the prices indicated, by writing to CIO Publicity 
Department, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6 
(special quantity discounts): 


No. 93. Political Primer for All Americans. A discussion 
of how to preserve and protect our freedom. Two colors, 
20 p. 5 cents. 

No. 111. Labor and Religion. Discussion of ways for co- 
operation between the two. 20 p. 10 cents. 

No. 112. Union Hall Bookshelf. This is a general labor 
bibliography. 28 p. 10 cents. 

No. 125. The Bible and the Workingman. A colored pic- 
ture strip. 2 cents per copy. 

No. 141. Fight Discrimination. A speech by Rabbi Wise at 
the 1946 CIO convention. 8 p. 5 cents. 

No. 149. What Is the Law? A handbook guide to state 
antidiscrimination laws. 15 cents. 

No. 155. Build a Better Life. 40 p. 15 cents. 

No. 156. “I Belong Here.” By the Most Reverend Richard 
J. Cushing, D. D. 12 p. 5 cents. 
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No. 158. How Big Is Big Business? This is a study of the 
growth of business and of its effect on the life of the 
average American. 44 p. 15 cents. 

No. 160. A Federal Tax Program To Promote Full Em- 
ployment. This is both a study of the present tax struc- 
ture and a list of recommendations for revision to pro- 
vide a sound, long-term tax policy. 28 p. $1.00. 

No. 161. To the Farmer from His Customers. This is 
highly controversial material on wages, profits, and 
prices. 16 p. 10 cents. 

No. 162. Healthy Soil—Healthy People. A discussion of the 
relation of soil conservation to food production that 
should be highly useful in the social studies classroom. 
24 p. 15 cents. 

No. 165. Neither to Right nor Left. This is the copy of 
a speech by U. S. Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. 16 p. 10 cents. 

No. 168. C1O’s Two-Way Drive for Social Security. This 
provides an analysis of the CIO’s new program for 
health and security. 8 p. 15 cents. 

No. 169. CIO Wants F.E.P.C. An explanation of why the 
CIO supports state and national fair employment prac- 
tices laws. 8 p. 10 cents. 

No. 172. Report on Israel. This is the complete, detailed 
report of the CIO delegation that visited Israel in May 
1949. It provides a valuable report on labor and gov- 
ernmental progress. 32 p. 15 cents. 

No. 173. ClO—What It Is and What It Does. This is a 
history of CIO’s development and an analysis of its 
program; there is attention to the government and 
financial policies of the member unions. 16 p. 15 cents. 

No. 175. National Health Insurance. 16 p. 15 cents. 


The Other Side 


Teachers who are going to use controversial 
materials, and the present writer has always felt 
that it was desirable to use them, must be careful 
that their students have access to both sides of all 
questions. Specifically, if a teacher is to provide 
her students with materials issued by the CIO, 
then there should be equal attention to publica- 
tions of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce or the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

The materials listed above, and procurable 
from the CIO, can be extremely useful in the 
modern problems classroom, or even in the his- 
tory class. The following materials, offered free 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20, should prove 
equally helpful. 

Employee Communications for Better Understanding. 

Proceedings of a Seminar on What Inventions Can Mean 
To You (The seminar was held in Syracuse, New York, 
November 17, 1948). 

Your Future Is What You Make It. Extremely useful in 
vocations units. 

Your Opportunity in Management. Well illustrated, with 
useful reading lists, this is also valuable in classes con- 
sidering vocational guidance. 

Be Glad You’re a ‘Real’ Liberal, The “line” is obvious 
from the title. 

Security Lives in the Heart... . 


The Free Enterprise System; What It Is; How It Works; 
What It Has Done. 

Beyond the Horizon, 

America’s Labor Law (Taft-Hartley). 

Key to Progress. 

Dollars in Shirtsleeves. 

Who Profits from Profits? 

Nothing Gained, Nothing Ventured. 

Industry Believes. “Association policies adopted by the 
Board, and resolutions passed at the annual Congress of 
American Industry.” 

It’s Your Business! A folder that contains the scripts of 
thirteen broadcasts. The titles: “What Is Money?” 
“Prices and Inflation,” “Profits,” “The Effects of In- 
flation,” “Capital Formation,” “The Key to Tomor- 
row’s Prosperity,” “Government Spending,” “Taxes and 
Government Spending,” “Taxes and Tomorrow’s Op- 
portunities,” “Freedom and Opportunity,” “Which Way, 
America?” “America’s New Frontiers,” and “Teamwork 
—For a Better America.” 


Life Adjustment Booklets 


One of the most telling criticisms that is di- 
rected against our high schools is the charge that 
they are not preparing our young people for par- 
ticipation in an adult society—that high school 
education is unrealistic. This same charge is 
often levied against the social studies instruc- 
tion, and again it is too often the truth. 

The materials prepared by the Science Research 
Associates (228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4) especially their Life Adjustment Booklets, 
should be familiar to every social studies teach- 
er who has been concerned with the reality of 
his instruction. 

These 50-page pamphlets are well printed, 
generously illustrated, and are written, in many 
cases, by nationally-known experts in their par- 
ticular field. They have proved to be highly 
successful at the high school level, and are being 
used by increasing numbers of school systems. An 
instructor’s guide is available for each title. 
Teachers will find these guides of real value. 

Presently available titles in the Life Adjust- 
ment Series are: 


Growing Up Socially, by Ellis Weitzman, 

Money and You, by J. K. Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter. 

How To Get the Job, by Mitchell Dreese. 

Looking Ahead to Marriage, by Clifford R. Adams. 

How To Be a Better Speaker, by Bess Sondel. 

Enjoying Leisure Time, by William C. Menninger. 

Streamline Your Reading, by Paul Witty. 

Getting Along with Others, by Helen Shacter. 

Choosing Your Career, by J. Anthony Humphreys. 

Dating Days, by Lester A. Kirkendall and Ruth Farnham 
Osborne. 

Discovering Your Real Interests, by G. Frederic Kuder 
and Blanche B. Paulson. 

You and Your Mental Abilities, by Lorraine Bouthilet and 
Katharine Mann Byrne. 
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Understanding Yourself, by William C. Menninger. 

Why Stay in School? by Florence Taylor. 

What Good Is High School? by E. F. Lindquist, Lauren A. 
Van Dyke, and John R. Yale. 

How To Live with Parents, by Gladys Gardner Jenkins 
and Joy Neuman. 

Should You Go to College? by W. Lioyd Warner and 
Robert J. Havighurst. 

Understanding Sex, by Lester A. Kirkendall. 

Study Your Way Through School, by C. d’A. Gerken. 

Getting Job Experience, by Thomas E. Christensen. 

Your Personality and Your Job, by Paul W. Chapman. 


United Nations 


United Nations Guards and Technical Field 
Services (Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21; 15 
cents) is a Report of the Commission that recom- 
mends the prompt establishment by the United 
Nations of a permanent field service composed 
of trained observers, technicians, and guards. 
This service would function in connection with 
truces and plebiscites as well as missions of me- 
diation and conciliation. It urges that’ the organ- 
ization of this UN service should not be ham- 
pered by “undue parsimony or by exaggerated 
national susceptibilities.” 

This Report also includes the text of the Secre- 
tary-General’s original memorandum on the 
necessity for a United Nations Guard, and his 
revised proposals following debate in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee and in the General Assem- 
bly. 


World Responsibilities 


All available evidence would seem to indicate 
that national professional organizations flourish 
where there are strong, active local or regional 
organizations in the same field. Thus the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies becomes 
stronger where local or regional councils for the 
social studies are functioning along constructive 
lines. Year by year the Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies demonstrates vitality and use- 
ful service to its members. In recent years its an- 
nual Proceedings have been edited by George I. 
Oeste, Germantown High School, Philadelphia 
44, and have been increasingly significant and 
useful. Last year’s volume, Teaching Local His- 
tory in Today’s World, is by far the most valu- 
able publication in this area; and the current 
volume, Teaching the World Responsibilities of 
Americans (both can be purchased from Mr. 
Oeste, at the above address, for $1.00 each) is 
equally suggestive in an area too often over- 
looked by busy social studies teachers. The at- 


tention to the elementary grades, in the latter 
volume, is especially noteworthy. 


National Park Service 


From time to time, in this department, there 
has been mention of the useful National Park 
Service Bulletins. The writer feels that it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the potential impor- 
tance of these booklets, either as incidental read- 
ing material, or for use in supplementing textual 
materials in history or geography. These may be 
secured, free of charge, by writing to the Na- 
tional Park Service, U. S. Department of Interior, 
Washington 25. The following titles have been 
recently revised or reissued: 


Antietam National Battlefield Site, Maryland. 

Arches National Monument, Utah. 

Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument, Colo- 
rado. 

Devils Tower National Monument, Wyoming. 

Fort Laramie National Monument, Wyoming. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Tennessee-North 
Carolina. 

Jewel Cave National Monument, South Dakota. 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Washington. 

Petrified Forest National Monument, Arizona. 

Saguaro National Monument, Arizona. 

Salem Maritime National Historic Site, Massachusetts. 

Sunset Crater National Monument, Arizona. 

Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, North Da- 
kota. 

Timpanogos Cave National Monument, Utah. 


Two recent issues of Platform, prepared month- 
ly and sent free to teachers and civic organiza- 
tions by the Club and Educational Bureau of 
Newsweek magazine (152 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18), deal with timely topics: Has Old Age 
a Place in a Young Man’s World? and Commu- 
nism and Academic Freedom: A Problem for 
Educators. 

Some Effects of the Taft-Hartley Act (Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; single copies free) is a 28-page 
pamphlet that is valuable for all teachers dis- 
cussing any phase of labor problems. Additional 
copies, for class discussion, may be obtained at 
5 cents each. 

Under the Red and Black Star; A Brief Ac- 
count of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee (20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7; free) 
is a well illustrated and stirring account of the 
world-wide work of this most world-conscious of 
American religious groups. Social studies teach- 
ers would do well to become acquainted with the 
work-program of this Committee. 
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Sampan Family. 15 minutes, sound, black and 
white. $100. 1949. International Film Bureau, 84 
East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Chinese harbors are the busiest in the world, 
and whether it be Shanghai or Foochow, fore- 
most among the boats in these harbors are sam- 
pans. There are sampans that load ocean going 
steamers, sampans that taxi people to their work, 
others that haul garbage, and still others that 
specialize in carrying coffins to ancestral burial 
grounds. Photographed on the Min River, Fu- 
kien’s only thoroughfare from ocean to interior, 
this film’s footage documents from first to last its 
concluding commentary, “Without the sampan 
people China could not long survive.” But the 
real emphasis in this film is not on sampans as 
carriers of commerce but rather on these craft as 
the homes of thousands of Chinese people. One 
has no trouble after seeing Sampan Family in 
understanding why Julien Bryan, who produced 
the picture, says, “Here in the harbor—not on the 
land—is the heartbeat of Fuchien.” 

Mr. Ling, his wife and two sons—all Christians 
—make their living by fishing from the sampan 
which is their home. Each morning they row out 
to a harbor anchorage where, with their nets and 
good luck, they catch three to six saleable fish 
a day. The smaller fish, with greens and rice, 
comprise their own food, which never varies from 
day to day and is prepared and served in crowded 
quarters. Yet there is room on the sampan for 
some growing flowers and for sewing with cloth 
purchased from the proceeds of fish sold on the 
mainland. After a day’s fishing, Mr. Ling spreads 
his nets on a rigging to dry as all members of the 
family, the three-year-old sharing an oar with his 
mother, row back up the river to a sheltered spot 
for the night. Next morning Ling and his family 
remove from their sampan the mats which served 
as roof for the night, they scrub their boat home 
inside and out, and once more with contentment 
and hope in their faces set out for their fishing 
grounds. Their only diversion day in and day out 
consists of such things as stopping sometimes en 
route home to watch a more prosperous cormo- 
rant fisherman skillfully bring in his birds and 
take the fish from their bills. 


William H. Hartley 











Sampan Family promises to appeal to a wide 
age range. Anyone who is interested in the new 
and the different will enjoy this picture. But 
it does something more than satisfy curiosity and 
raise many questions. The fine characters reflected 
in the faces of the Lings, the family’s ability to 
adapt itself to crowded living conditions, and 
the capacity to take life as it is cheerfully might 
well afford students a better basis for evaluating 
the Chinese and their culture. Perhaps only one 
who has lived and worked among these sampan 
people is in a position to say just how truly repre- 
sentative this film is, but the fact remains that 
Sampan Family will provide for many Americans 
an interesting and thought-provoking experience. 

Reviewed by Kenneth B. Thurston 
Indiana University 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


American Can Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Vitamin Rivers. 22 minutes, color, free loan. The history 
of fruit and vegetable juices from the earth to the family 
table. 


Bailey Films, Inc., P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood, California. 
What Is a City? 10 minutes, color; sale: $80. Explains 
the location and growth of cities in terms of the needs of 
people and the work they do. 
Then Came July 5th. 10 minutes; sale: $36. Presents 
the case against unrestricted sale and use of dangerous 
types of fireworks. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Waverly Steps. 32 minutes; sale: $67.50; rent: $3.75. A 
portrait of the city of Edinburgh. The camera traces half 
a dozen minor human incidents through a period of 
twenty-four hours and, in doing so, contrives to catch the 
atmosphere of Edinburgh, its people, and its traditions 
with great accuracy and understanding. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Act Your Age. 13 minutes; sale: black and white, $56.25; 
color, $112.50. This film offers self-evaluation in the 
achievement of emotional maturity. 

Friendship Begins at Home. 15 minutes; sale: black 
and white, $67.50; color, $135. The importance of treat- 
ing parents, brothers, and sisters with respect and affec- 
tion. 

Learning from Class Discussion. 10 minutes; sale: black 
and white, $45; Color, $90. Offers some pointers on the 
value and necessity of worth-while discussion. 

Basic Court Procedure. 13 minutes; sale: black and 
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white, $56.25; color, $112.50. How two high school stu- 
dents learn from a practicing lawyer the functions of 
the courts and how our law operates. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

The Nurse. 11 minutes; sale: $45. The various activi- 
ties of nurses include caring for a boy in an oxygen tent, 
attending ward patients, helping with operations, and 
working in the maternity ward. 

Circus Day in Our Town. 11 minutes; sale: $45. The 
circus arrives, is unloaded, the tents are erected, crowds 
arrive on the midway, the sideshows open, the performers 
make up for the big show, the parade begins, and the 
show is on. 

Your Voice. 11 minutes; sale: $45. Explains the four 
elements of voice production: respiration, phonation, res- 
onance, and articulation. 

Synthetic Fibres. 11 minutes; sale: $45. Tells the story 
of the making of rayon and nylon, from the raw materials 
to the finished form ready to weave into cloth. Also in- 
cluded is a sequence on the knitting of nylon into 
women’s hose. 

Gas for Home and Industry. 11 minutes; sale: $45. 
Shows the many ways in which gas is obtained and dis- 
tributed and it describes the spectacular rise in the use of 
fuel gas as a source of heat energy during the last two 
decades. 


Film Program Services, 1173 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 19. 

Stuff for Stuff. 15 minutes; rent: apply. World trade, its 
history and development from earliest times. 


March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 

America’s New Airpower. 25 minutes; sale: apply. The 
new planes and the pilots who will man them are shown. 
A review of recent developments in aviation. 

Your Postal Service. 25 minutes; sale: apply. The in- 
ner workings of the biggest retail business in the world. 

The Family—An Approach to Peace. 28 minutes; sale: 
apply. Pictures everyday family life in France, Japan, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States. 


The Religious Film Association, 35 West 45th St., New 
York 19. 

Answer for Anne. 40 minutes; rent: $5.00. The ad- 
venture of a teen-ager who wanted to know about dis- 
placed persons. 

Creation According to Genesis. 10 minutes, color; rent: 
$5.00. Suitable for all faiths, this film serves as a back- 
ground for a narration of the King James text of the 
story of creation. 

Prejudice. 60 minutes; rent: apply. A feature length 
film in which a family learns that an attack on one racial 
or religious group can spread to others. 

Japan’s People. 33 minutes; rent: $7.50. An interpreta- 
tion of Japan and its people today. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 

The Lumber States. 30 minutes; sale: apply. The story 
of lumbering in the Pacific Northwest. 

Cattle and the Corn Belt. 30 minutes; sale: apply. The 
people and industry of the Middle West. 

Water for Dry Land. 30 minutes; sale: apply. The story 
of irrigation farming in the Southwest. 

The Changing Cotton Land. go minutes; sale: apply. A 
study of the Southwest. 

Living in a Metropolis. go minutes; sale: apply. Life in 
New York City. 


Maine Harbor Town. 30 minutes; sale: apply. How 
people live and work in northern New England. 

An Industrial Lake Port. 3o minutes; sale: apply. A 
visit to Buffalo, New York. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

Home Management: Buying Food. 10 minutes; sale: $40. 
Points out the major principles which must guide wise 
and economical shopping for the family’s food. 

Glen Wakeup. 10 minutes; sale: $90. Glen, a young 
boy, feels that everyone has turned against him. He learns 
that life is more fun and carries more satisfaction when 
he shoulders his share of responsibility in everyday life. 


Filmstrips 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DARKROOM ProceDURES. A series of six 
silent filmstrips covering the basic skills in developing 
negatives and in making both contact and projection 
prints. Price for the series, $24. 


1. Developing Roll Film Negatives, 58 frames, $4.50. 

2. Developing Sheet Film and Film Packs, 44 frames, 
$4.50. 

3. Contact Printing, 58 frames, $4.50. 

4. Projection Printing, Part I, 49 frames, $4.50. 

5. Projection Printing, Part II, 40 frames, $4.50. 

6. Spot Printing and Dodging, 43 frames, $4.50. 


Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

“Filmstrip of the Month Club” provides a filmstrip 
each month for four months, free teaching guides, free 
four-month subscription to Popular Science Monthly, all 
for $9. The first filmstrip in the series is The Science of 
Auto Safety, 45 frames, black and white. 


Young America Films Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 
Propucts AND INpustries. A series of six black and 
white filmstrips, each of which presents the complete story 
of an important product or industry, telling where the 
raw material for the product comes from, how it is proc- 
essed or manufactured, the many uses made of it, and 
its importance to our daily lives. Price per set, $16.50. 


. How We Get Our Iron and Steel, 40 frames. 
How We Get Our Copper, 42 frames. 

How We Get Our Cotton, 44 frames. 

How We Get Our Rubber, 46 frames. 
How We Get Our Coal, 41 frames. 

How We Get Our Aluminum, 46 frames. 


Pm oo ne = 


CHILDREN OF EarLy AMERICA. A series of six filmstrips 
in full color, each telling a fictional story of a boy or girl 
who lived during an important period of American his- 
tory. Price per set, $30. 


1. Stowaway Around the Horn. By clipper ship to San 
Francisco, 1849. 43 frames. 

2. Wagons to the West. The Santa Fe Trail, 1834. 46 
frames, 

3. The Patroon’s Gift. The Dutch in New York, 1660. 
44 frames. 

4. Rescued by Boone. On the Wilderness Trail in Ken- 
tucky, 1780. 46 frames. 

5. Tow-Path Boy. On the Erie Canal, 1827. 45 frames. 

6. The New Fort at Chekagon. Chicago, 1819. 46 frames. 
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What’s New 


The Lea A-V Service (Box 951, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota) offers a material known as bulletin 
board wax which is applied to the back of the 
material to be displayed and causes the material 
to stick to the bulletin board until pulled off. 
The residue may then be scraped off. A year’s 
supply of the wax costs $2.50. 

Room darkening equipment in a variety of 
forms, including shades, portable “pakfolds,” and 
the like may be obtained from the Luther O. 
Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana. Write for 
descriptive literature and prices. 

Recordings for School Use, A Catalog of Ap- 
praisals is a booklet available for 15 cents from 
the Association for Education by Radio, 228 
North La Salle St., Chicago. 

Bruce Miller (Box 222, Ontario, California) 
has compiled a list of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials. This 47-page booklet is well 
arranged and well worth the 50 cents it costs. 

A new catalog of Films from Britain is now 
available free from the British Information Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. This 
catalog lists 100 current titles and gives a brief 
synopsis of each. The classified index assists bor- 
rowers with specialized interests to choose suit- 
able films. The films cover a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including international affairs, British 
progress in industry, colonial development, edu- 
cation, science, etc. They may be rented or pur- 
chased from a number of depositories through- 
out the United States. 

Magnetic tape recordings of twenty-six one- 
half hour broadcasts of the radio series, Jt’s Your 
Life, are available to schools at $7.50 per pro- 
gram from It’s Your Life, Room 519, 123 West 
Madison, Chicago 2. The series covers a wide 
variety of health education subjects. A complete 
list of the recordings will be sent upon request. 

Send 15 cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for a copy of A Directory of 897 
Sixteen Millimeter Film Libraries. This source 
list of film libraries that rent or lend films has 


been compiled by the Visual Aids Section of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Helpful Articles 


Brower, Richard C. “Tape Recording for Teaching.” Edu- 
cational Screen 29: 60-62; February 1950. A review of 
the many-sided program for utilizing tape recordings 
now being worked out in Minnesota. 

Capp, Al. “The Comedy of Charlie Chaplin.” The Atlantic 
Monthly 185: 25-29; February 1950. Sets forth the thesis 
that all comedy is based on man’s inhumanity to man. 

Dale, Edgar. “The Nature of Understanding.” The News 
Letter (Ohio State University) 15: 1-4; January 1950. 
Discusses the nature and need for full understanding 
of today’s world. 

Editors, the. “What Does Audio-Visual Mean?” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal 50: 305-314; February 1950. A 
consideration of definitions of audio-visual and the place 
of this approach to learning in today’s schools. 

Falconer, Vera. “Filmstrip Boom.” Scholastic Teacher. 
March 1, 1950, p. 12 T, go T. The advantages of film- 
strips and ways in which they may be used. 

Haussman, Alice M. “Television for Teaching.” The 
Social Studies 41: 62-63; February 1950. How teachers 
can give guidance to home television viewing by their 
students. 

Johnson, Fred. “Entire Community Enjoys A-V Demon- 
stration Day.” The Nation’s Schools 45: 75-76; March 
1950. How the Macon, Georgia, schools celebrated audio- 
visual education week, 

Jordan, Gene K. “Making the Medieval Castle.” The 
Grade Teacher 67: 49; March 1950. Complete instruc- 
tions for the construction of a model castle. 

Read, John G. “Picture Indices for Basic Readers.” The 
Elementary School Journal 50: 339-340; February 1950. 
A study of the use of pictures in readers at various 
grade levels. 

Smith, Herbert A. “The Relationship Between Intelligence 
and the Learning Which Results from the Use of Edu- 
cational Sound Motion Pictures.” Journal of Educational 
Research 43: 241-249; December 1949. Concludes that 
bright children learned more from sound films than 
dull pupils both in factual information and the under- 
standing of generalizations. 

Vandermeer, A. W. “Relative Contributions to Factual 
Learning of the Pictorial and Verbal Elements of a 
Filmstrip.” The School Review 58: 84-89; February 1950. 
This study indicates that, for the filmstrip used, pictures 
added little to learning because they failed to clarify 
ideas. 

Winslow, Leon. “The School Museum.” American Child- 
hood 35: 4-7; March 1950. Describes the school museum 
of the Baltimore City Division of Art Education. In- 
cludes information concerning construction and lighting 
of display cases. 
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Book Reviews 











THE UNIVERsITY OF Wisconsin: A History 1848- 
1925. By Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen. 
Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1949. 2 vols. xviii + 739 p. and 
x + 668 p. $10 per set; $6.00 per volume. 

A history of a single academic institution often 
fails to attract much attention beyond that of its 
own alumni, faculty, or interested community. 
Occasionally, however, the importance of an in- 
stitution or the stature of the authors or the 
quality of the written work will distinguish a 
history of a college or university from its many 
counterparts. In the case of the history of the 
University of Wisconsin by Curti and Carstensen 
all three factors combine to make this two-volume 
study of considerable interest to an audience far 
beyond that of the university at Madison. Wis- 
consin’s place as a leading state umiversity, the 
scholarship of two excellent historians, and the 
attention given to currents of intellectual and so- 
cial history commend these volumes to all who 
are interested in history, in higher education, and 
in the development of ideas in American edu- 
cation during the past 100 years. 

As long ago as 1936 this reviewer had a modest 
share in saying of the usual histories of higher 
institutions that: 

“In the past the histories of American institu- 
tions of higher learning have neglected or treated 
superficially the social and intellectual currents 
which have influenced the shaping of policies 
and curriculums of the colleges. They have been 
largely concerned with such external features of 
the colleges as the cataloging of faculties and stu- 
dents, detailed descriptions of outstanding per- 
sonalities, personal reminiscences of professors, 
detailed accounts of fires, new buildings, finan- 
cial resources, and enrolment of students.’ 

Here is a notable example that serves to make 
this observation no longer as true as it was four- 
teen years ago. 

These volumes contain their share of detailed 
reporting of legislative enactments, plans for new 
buildings, and struggles for financial support as 
well as student escapades and local color. These 
are all necessary in a thoroughgoing history for 


*American Educational Research Association, Review 
of Educational Research, “History of Education and Com- 
parative Education,” 6: 361-362 (October, 1936). 
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they make up so much of the life of an institu- 
tion, but to the general reader they may seem less 
important than the analysis of the currents of 
educational ideas, the qualities that made for 
academic leadership or failure, and the struggles 
for principle in the face of power-hungry or 
petty opposition. 

Volume I carries the story from the beginnings 
of the university in territorial days to the turn 
of the century, and Volume II deals with the 
period from 1903 to 1925. The sources which 
rest upon carefully investigated material include 
all kinds of official documents, collections of pri- 
vate papers, letters, student diaries, commercial 
and student newspapers, published reminis- 
cences, and personal interviews. The documen- 
tation should satisfy the most meticulous, and 
the writing, though occasionally lapsing into a 
kind of unavoidable cataloguing, combines dig- 
nity with liveliness and critical analysis with lo- 
cal color. 

This reviewer believes that certain chapters 
may be of more than ordinary interest to a pro- 
fessional education audience: Chapter 1 of the 
first volume contains an excellent brief sketch 
of the idea of a state university, its origin and in- 
gredients in general, and Chapter g centers the 
general ideas upon the founding of Wisconsin. 
Chapter 11 reveals the mind of President John 
Bascom as his thought reflected the intellectual 
crosscurrents of his day, science and reform, 
classical discipline and religious orthodoxy. 

Chapters 13 to 18 lay bare the inner spirit 
of an institution growing to maturity: the strug- 
gle against excessive control by the Board of Re- 
gents, the rise of prominent scholars and an in- 
creasing specialization of knowledge, the battles 
over coeducation, the relation of the university 
to the public school system, and the victories for 
academic freedom. Chapter 22 should be of spe- 
cial concern to social scientists, for it describes 
the strides made by a notable company of schol- 
ars who helped to make Wisconsin a leader in 
the field, Frederick Jackson Turner, C. H. Has- 
kins, Richard T. Ely, Joseph Jastrow, Dana C. 
Munro, and a host of others. Chapter 25 empha- 
sizes the university extension movement as one 
of Wisconsin’s unique contributions to adult edu- 
cation. 

In Volume II the first three chapters deal with 
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the administration of President Charles R. Van 
Hise when the “Wisconsin Idea” was brought to 
its culmination in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. The university became world 
famous for its ideal of serving the state in every 
way it could. Embarking upon a new concep- 
tion of the social role of education was not with- 
out its difficulties, but the ideal and the practice 
captured the imagination of forward looking edu- 
cators and showed what could be done by a state 
university to promote the welfare of a demo- 
cratic people. 

In these days when the “State”’ is so often de- 
scribed as an enemy of the people and when 
private institutions are being extolled as the only 
true guardians of the people’s liberties, it is well 
to recall that it was a state board of regents 
that embraced the oft-quoted but never too well 
remembered statement of policy: 

“In all lines of academic investigation it is 
of the utmost importance that the investigator 
should be absolutely free to follow the indica- 
tions of truth wherever they may lead. 

“Whatever may be the limitations which tram- 
mel inquiry elsewhere we believe the great state 
University of Wisconsin should ever encourage 
that continual and fearless sifting and winnow- 
ing by which alone the truth can be found.” 

Curti and Carstensen have given us a fitting 
tribute to that ideal, and their work should help 
to nurture the tradition to which it is dedicated. 

R. FREEMAN Butts 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By H. H. Turney-High. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. xx 
+ 581 p. $4.00. 

This book is a mine of systematic information 
and often original ideas covering all anthropol- 
ogy. In twenty-three chapters human biology, 
world archaeology and ethnography, language, 
and material and abstract areas of culture are 
dealt with sympathetically. The approach is mat- 
ter of fact, with no axe to grind beyond present- 
ing objectively and without bias the immense 
range of man’s devices for his own survival. The 
result is a most concise clarification of anthro- 
pology for the student. 

These virtues have their defects. The student 
may be teased by the crowds of facts, concepts, 
and tastes of the quality of cultures from Swiss 
Neolithic to Plains Indian. And the very cultural 


dynamics which the author emphasizes in chap- 
ter four are smothered. Inevitably there are er- 
rors: Physical anthropology is made too brief to 
be functional and includes such contradictory 
exaggerations as the fact that Neanderthal man 
had a poorly opposable thumb (!) yet developed 
Mousterian points to use between thumb and 
forefinger; archaeology comes in the old in- 
verted order (marginal Europe first) with only 
superficial reference to the dynamics, for ex- 
ample, of the invention and spread of farming 
complexes (further confused in “the Dietary’’) 
in the Old and the New World; glacial terrace 
sequences, principles of coastline change, varves, 
and pollen analysis go unmentioned; Ionians, 
Achaeans, and Dorians did not enter Greece in 
one generation and the latter could not bring 
iron weapons and technology from Eastern Eu- 
rope; North America cannot be handled in a 
single sequence archaeologically; and the integra- 
tive aim of social anthropology cannot be grasped 
from a succession of definitions (even though 
such details in function as the sexual and depend- 
ency bases for the family or the personality pat- 
terns of shamans versus priests are clearly stated). 
In several places valid new ideas are squeezed 
rather than fitted between old data. Causes are 
often implied but so briefly faced that neither 
the author’s feelings about man nor his arrange- 
ment of data give unifying themes. 

In spite of these shortcomings springing from 
over-objectivity, brevity, and inclusiveness (‘‘mod- 
ern” education ideals?), the chapters on African 
ethnography, cultural dynamics, politics, lan- 
guage, and the Bronze Age are models of clarity. 
And the stress given to our own bio-cultural back- 
ground in Europe and the Near East and the 
whole factual emphasis are needed refreshers in 
anthropology textbooks. Hence doubling its 
length could triple the book’s worth. 

J. LAWRENCE ANGEL 


The Daniel Baugh Institute of Anatomy 
of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 


Wor.tp History: THE Story OF MAN THROUGH 
THE AGEs. By Wallace E. Caldwell and Edward 
H. Merrill. Chicago: Sanborn and Co., 1949. 
ix + 870 p. $3.96. 

This large and heavy volume (weight: 4 Ibs., 

2 oz.) has much to commend it as well as some 

more or less serious drawbacks. The same could 

be said of all the old and established world his- 
tories, of those more recently published, and 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


(] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


[] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


(] How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 


How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
[] How to Use an Index 


O OOOOOO 


[] How to Use the World Almanac 
(] How to Locate References on a Topic 
[] How to Read a Graph 


How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


0 

CL] 

[] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 

[] How to Prepare a Good Report 

[] How to Give an Oral Report 


[] How to Make a Written Report 


now in its 6th printing 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used text- 
book for pupils that allows teachers to make more effi- 
cient use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 





—— 30-day approval—List price $1.75 ——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises, The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $31.50. 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
—- : quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
sidere 
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probably of those not yet off the press. Compara- 
tively speaking, therefore, it is about as good as, 
but not markedly better than, its competitors. 

The chronological structure was chosen as the 
basic organization with the usual departures 
therefrom. For reasons best known to themselves 
the authors chose to buck the prevailing trend 
and have included very little material on the civi- 
lizations of India and China before the 19th cen- 
tury. They do, however, include a chapter on 
Latin America covering the period from the early 
Mayas to the Treaty of Petropolis. About half 
the volume is devoted to the past 60 to 70 years 
—about 25, percent to the last quarter century. 

The style is on the whole clear, precise, lucid, 
and well suited to high school students. Unusual 
words such as “oligarchy” are explained for the 
reader parenthetically. Each unit, of which there 
are twelve, is given a special introduction as well 
as a concise, well turned out summary. In addi- 
tion the chapters are adequately introduced and 
summarized. The illustrations are rather conven- 
tional; their ratio to the text proper is on the 
whole lower than many world histories, and a 
few are not particularly well placed in relation 
to the material they are designed to point up. 

The 50-odd maps by Erwin Raisz are very well 
done and should be exceedingly useful as teach- 
ing aids. Study aids at the end of the chapters are 
extensive and generally good. There are, to be 
sure, far too many fact questions of the what-did- 
Yuan-Shih-Kai-try-to-do variety, but the authors 
have done a magnificent job of presenting activi- 
ties with specific and detailed bibliographies for 
each. Moreover, a special mimeographed book- 
let has been prepared listing audio-visual aids for 
each of the thirty-eight chapters. 

There are a number of inaccuracies in the text, 
e.g., Chinese characters do not stand for syllables 
but for whole words; Joseph, not Louis, Bona- 
parte was King of Spain; etc. Most of them, to be 
sure, are not serious and can easily be corrected 
in future editions. 

It seems to the reviewer that this volume, in 
common with all world histories, is too encyclo- 
paedic and too inclusive. For example, the au- 
thors very well say in their concluding paragraph, 
“The problems involved in relations among na- 
tions are . . . complex and difficult to solve. 
Everywhere an enlightened public opinion is 
needed for their successful solution.” More than 
100 pages are devoted to an account of World 
War II, yet space could not be found for a chap- 
ter telling “Why Nations Fight Today.” The time 
has long since passed—if indeed it ever existed— 


when the enumeration of battles and dates will 
equip students to solve the awesome problems 
which confront them. If this volume fails to meet 
the challenge of this era so also do all the others, 
and since the ink is still damp on its pages it is 
more up to date than its competitors. This is a 
point in its favor. 
James E. BLAKEMORE 

Great Neck (New York) High School 


AMERICA IN THE Wor LD. By Marion Lansing, W. 
Linwood Chase, and Allan Nevins. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. xvi + 704 p. $2.96. 
The Preface to the National Council’s Year- 

book for 1949 opens with these words: “The bit- 
ter struggle within the family of nations, the 
emergence of sharp issues between East and West, 
the turbulent changes transpiring in the Far 
East, the disturbed and sometimes violent action 
in Latin America, and the decision on the part of 
the United States to shoulder gigantic and danger- 
ous duties and responsibilities in all parts of the 
world have combined to make American educa- 
tors acutely aware of the lag of information, un- 
derstandings, and the will to act on the part of 
the new citizen of the world. The citizen is con- 
fused because he does not clearly understand 
from whence came this troublesome present, how 
the world of the moment fits into an understand- 
able pattern, and where it is headed.” 

This book is an attempt to clear up that con- 
fusion by showing the relationship of the world 
and America since its founding. 

Starting out logically with a unit on America 
and its two ocean highways, the book develops 
through the unit plan the idea of how man has 
overcome the vast distances of the world, sur- 
mounted the land barriers, and broken down to 
some extent the prejudices of man to his fellow 
man. This is accomplished by telling in rather 
simple style how America took the lead in 
the spread of democratic ideas; how the age of 
invention developed the need for world markets; 
and the subsequent urge for people to move to 
new lands; how the missionaries led the way to 
remote places, to be followed by the business 
man; and how these phases of history all lead to- 
ward a goal of One World. 

In this book the pupil will meet many of the 
great historical characters of the world that he 
otherwise would never know from the customary 
study of strictly American History. 

The author has a new approach to history for 
pupils at the junior high level. Under the present 
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After several years of intensive work, here is a complete and thorough 
revision of a book that has long been popular. There is adequate treat- 


a Student activity materials ment of “Man and His Environment” and “Products of Commerce 
96. with each lesson consist of and Industry.” However, there is an expansion of the treatment of 
-ar- questions, problems, proj- “Regions of Commerce.” 
nit ects, and topics for discus- 
the sion or debate. You may WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY "ogres @ greater emphasis on 
obtain an attractive work- | the economic relationships throughout the entire world. The factors 
“ae book and a series of objec- of climate, environment, resources, industries, transportation, and other - 
Far tive achievement tests. factors vividly portray man’s problems, his advantages, and his dis- 7 
ion advantages throughout the world. Facts are presented vividly and at- 
of * tractively through forceful discussions and generous illustrations. 
ye Available with— | 
the © Workbook SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
iCa- @ Tests and Examination (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
un- @ Teachers’ Manual Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas | 
a * y 
ind 
OW 7 . . 
nd- set-up, courses of study tend to accent American __ tion to the customary way of handling America’s 
history, with perhaps geography, and some his- _ social boils that violate the individual rights and 
on- tory of the Western hemisphere. If this plan con- _ dignity of all individuals. It names the people 
rld tinues to be followed, then America in the World and organizations engaged in promoting such 
is a must as a supplement to gain a fuller course _— nefarious practices as “restricted resorts,” dis- 
ton of study that will bring an end to the confusion _criminatory employment practices, or profes- 
ops mentioned above. To quote the author, Allan sional anti-Semitism; it provides the facts and 
has Nevins, in his Preface, “How much we should _ figures which show how the basic rights of the 
ur- miss if we inherited only what is American.” American to be free from discrimination in hous- 
to J. RussELL CUNNINGHAM ing, public accommodation, and social organiza- 
oa Patrick Henry Junior High School tions, together with the right to education and 
how Cleveland, Ohio to employment are violated in actual practice, in 
ta e spite of the idealistic proclamations of the Amer- 
a ; ican spokesmen and of the legal steps taken 
ves! How Secure THESE RIGHTs? By Ruth G. Wein- so far. 
- to traub. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., The publication is the result of research and 
- 1948. vii + 215 p. $2.00. investigation by the Anti-Defamation League 
ess An outstanding characteristic of America’s cul- | which believes that “better human relations can 
to ture pattern is that which attempts to solve the = be promoted within the American community 
problems of America’s minorities by bridging by education and the force of public opinion 
the the differences between the principles and the and, where feasible, by the power of legal ac- 
he realities by semantic and symbolic devices. It is _ tion.” ' , 
ary hard to argue the problem in terms of the actual No effort was made in this study to cover the 
situations or personalities since, again, it is not _ entire field of prejudice. In surveying the selected 
for “nice” to become personal about such matters. areas noted here, the study naturally touches on 
ent In this respect, this study is a definite excep- the problems of other minority groups. In this 
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. grasping the lessons that our history can teach 
them? 


. developing into intelligent citizens through 
an understanding of our country’s past? 


. finding American History the most stimulat- 
ing and enjoyable course in the entire school 
curriculum? 

They will if they use 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
by John Van Duyn Southworth 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Chicago Dallas 


New York Atlanta 











respect, we have here an admirable introduction 
to an entrancing subject worthy to be studied 
by any intelligent person. And above all, it pro- 
vides a collection of definite information which 
should serve as indisputable evidence for all 
those who believe that bigotry or discrimination 
in any form, against any individual or group, 
hurts all Americans. 
JosePH S. RoUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
* 


Tue Story or Maps. By Lloyd A. Brown. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co., 1949. xix + 397 Pp. 
7.50. 

The teacher and student of social studies is 
becoming increasingly aware of the map—an 
ancient and honorable tool which has served 
many other hands well, but all too often has 
not been mastered by the social scientist. The 
application of maps to the inventory, analysis, 
and representation of social problems is not as 
yet comprehensively summarized. More aston- 
ishing is the fact that the literature has lacked 
heretofore a “‘story of maps” setting forth their 
origin and evolution in the framework of the men 
by whom and the times in which they were com- 
piled and constructed. Books and articles on spe- 
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cific map subjects and upon fragments of map- 
ping history are legion, but now Lloyd Brown 
has presented in one volume the background 
that every map-user and cartographer desires. 
The organization of The Story of Maps is 
most appropriate and is well executed. The 
reader is introduced to classical knowledge of the 
heavens, the earth, measurement, and mapping 
summarized by Strabo in the first century B.C. 
and appraised by the author in terms of modern 
concepts. Attention then shifts to Claudius 
Ptolemy who, nearly two centuries later, pro- 
vided the treasure chest of geographical and 
cartographical knowledge which was reopened 
in the Renaissance to assist and to confuse the 
Western world at the dawn of the “golden age 
of exploration.” The medieval period which 
intervened is admirably discussed. Mr. Brown 
then moves to the sea, where the map is synony- 
mous with navigation, and shows how the navi- 
gator’s instruments and the sea-chart developed 
together. His discussion of the two and a half 
centuries of the “map and chart trade” follow- 
ing the invention of printing is particularly fas- 
cinating. The narrative then turns to the deter- 
mination of the dimensions of the earth, which 
leads to surveying and to topographic mapping. 
The final subject is the large-scale mapping of 
the land-surface of the world, which Mr. Brown 
shows to be largely incomplete. The volume is 
physically attractive and contains over eighty 
fine illustrations. The scholar will welcome the 
thirty pages of notes and citations, the thirty-two 
pages of references, and the comprehensive index. 
Here, then, is a most readable and authorita- 
tive presentation of the background of maps 
and mapping in a form suitable for reference 
use and for classroom assignments. From its text 
and its references further readings and researches 
can be developed. The Story of Maps does not, 
of course, treat directly the relationship of maps 
to social studies. That book is yet to be written. 


Hisserp V. B. Kine, JR. 
Syracuse University 


HisToRY OF THE NATIONAL Economy oF RussIA 
TO THE 1917 REVOLUTION. By Peter I. Lyash 
chenko. Translated by L. M. Herman, with an 
introduction by Clavin B. Hoover. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. 880 p. $13. 

This impressive volume is the latest in the 
series of standard Soviet works to be translated 
into English under the direction of W. Chapin 
Huntington, editor of the Russian Translation 
Project of the American Council of Learned So 
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cieties. Designed to meet the needs of American 
teachers and students of Russian affairs who do 
not know the Russian language, the book is an 
authoritative statement by an acknowledged ex- 
pert and makes available to us the lectures de- 
livered by Professor Lyashchenko to his own stu- 
dents in Moscow on the origin and growth of the 
Russian economy up to the time of its transfor- 
mation into a Soviet economy. 

The book is edited with the thoroughness we 
have learned to expect from Dr. Huntington. So 
far as can be judged from its idiomatic English 
style, the translation is accurate and no obstacle 
to understanding. Complete with adequate chap- 
ter notes and comprehensive indexes, the work is 
a finished tool of scholarship ready to the hand 
of the interested American. 

Professor Lyashchenko divides this compila- 
tion of his lectures into two parts, the first cover- 
ing the precapitalist structure of the Russian 
economy from its pre-historic origins to the nine- 
teenth century and the second part describing 
the ensuing capitalist development up to the 
collapse of Tsarism and capitalism under the im- 
pact of events within and outside Russia that cul- 
minated in the Bolshevik Revolution. The lec- 
tures encompass a vast range of scholarship bear- 
ing upon economic phenomena in Russia, rang- 
ing through the fields of archaeology and phi- 





lology, sociology, and law, with the result that 
the reader gains a coherent but sometimes over- 
powering impression of the complexity of Rus- 
sian history and of Russian influence upon pe- 
ripheral areas later absorbed. 

The book illustrates in a way that will be par- 
ticularly striking for the reader in the United 
States the extreme and meticulous care with 
which the Soviet economist is obliged to mar- 
shal his facts within the rigid framework of the 
Soviet ideology by unfailing reference to the 
dicta of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin whenever a 
conclusion has to be formulated for the guidance 
of the student. The doctrine of the class war is 
the criterion by which all scientific analysis and 
synthesis is governed, with the result that we are 
given an insight into Soviet educational method 
that no amount of abstract description could pro- 
vide. 

The Council of Learned Societies and the Rus- 
sian Translation Project are indeed to be con- 
gratulated on the service they have rendered by 
the latest addition to the list of Soviet publica- 
tions made available to readers who would other- 
wise have to resort to less authoritative sources 
for information, both as to facts and as to inter- 
pretation of them. 


H. F. ARTHUR SCHOENFELD 
George Washington University 
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Publications Received 


Asher, Achinstein. Introduction to Business Cycles. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1950. xvi + 496 p. $4.00. 

Azevedo, Fernando de. Brazilian Culture. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1950. xxix + 562 p. $12.50. 

Bining, Arthur C.; Martin, Asa E.; and Wolf, Morris. This 
Our Nation: From Colony to World Leader, New York: 
Newson and Co., 1950. xxii + 762 p. $3.80. 

Bradford, $. C. Documentation, Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1950. 156 p. $3.00. 

Canfield, Leon H., and Wilder, Howard B. The Making 
of Modern America, Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1950. xvi + 781 p. $3.56. 

Cass, Angelica W. How We Live. New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1949. xii + 148 p. $1.50. 

Hook, J. N. The Teaching of High School English. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1950. v + 466 p. $4.00. 

Landis, Paul H. Population Problems. Revised edition. 
New York: American Book Co., 1948. xii + 500 p. $4.50. 

Le Boutillier, Cornelia Geer. American Democracy and 
Natural Law. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. 204 p. $3.00. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May. The Child and His 
Curriculum. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 
xvi-+ 710 p. $4.50. 

Meriam, Lewis; Schlotterbeck, Karl T.; and Maroney, 
Mildred. The Cost and Financing of Social Security. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1950. 193 p. $3.00. 


Mihanovich, Clement S., and Schuyler, Joseph B. Current 
Social Problems. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1950. xiii + 452 p. $3.50. 

Moore, Clyde B., and Cooke, Dorothy E. Working and 
Playing. Chicago: Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 128 p. $1.60. 

Moore, Clyde B.; Carpenter, Helen McCracken; Paquin, 
Lawrence G.; and Painter, Fred B. Building a Free 
Nation. Chicago: Scribner’s Sons, 1950. xii+ 548 p. 
$3.40. 

Muzzey, David Saville. A History of Our Country. Re- 
vised edition. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1950. x + 640 + 
xxxvii p. $3.48. 

Nickell, Paulena, and Dorsey, Jean Muir. Management in 
Family Living. Second edition. New York: Wiley and 
Sons, 1950. x + 639 p. $4.75. 

Parrish, Philip H. Historic Oregon. Revised edition. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. viii + 254 p. $2.32. 

Roberts, Chalmers M. Washington Past and Present. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1950. 218 p. $4.50. 

Smith, Augustus H. Economics for Our Times. New 
second edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 
xii + 534 p. $2.60. 

Snyder, Richard Carlton and Wilson, H. Hubert. Roots 
of Political Behavior. New York: American Book Co., 
1949. ix + 694 p. $5.25. 

Wilson, Howard E.; Wilson, Florence H.; Erb, Bessie P.; 
and Elgie, Clucas. Out of the Past. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1950. ix + 470 p. $2.48. 
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